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several occasions in public meetings with Jews. In five 
cases out of six the Jews seemed to labor and to be oppressed 
by the duty of defending their people and their religion, of 
showing how their least lovable qualities were the results of 
Christian persecution and of centuries of suffering. Often, 
also, they seemed to feel challenged to show the superiority 
of their ancient religion. Episcopalians have sometimes 
seemed to go so far in attempting to prove their liberality 
that their hearers began to question their consistency, if not 
their sincerity. We have before referred to a speech of Dr. 
Donald to Unitarian ministers which seemed to us a model. 
He cleared the way by saying in substance that the religious 
beliefs of Unitarians were to him intellectually inconceiv- 
able. But he recognized the fact that the difference was in- 
tellectual, and not moral. He then dropped that subject, and 
discussed the topic from the point of view of an American 
citizen and Christian minister, much to the edification of his 
hearers. 


All Together. 


We are in an age of specialties. Unless one is content to 
step aside and live upon a narrow income drawn from the 
soil, he must learn to do one thing, and to do it better than 
any one else who is available for the particular work he is 
set to do. The only exception to this rule is in the case of 
those who have inherited wealth and leisure, and are able, 
because others have provided for them, to gratify their own 
tastes and order their own course of action. The men of 
universal knowledge are no longer sought for professorships. 
The man who can do a little of everything finds no place 
among those who are expert in doing something. So far has 
the process of specialization of learning and labor gone that 
it is not uncommon to find renowned scholars who are quite 
ignorant of things that any intelligent person of the last 
generation would have been ashamed not to know. 

At the same time, with the advance of this process which 
narrows the aim and the outlook of every individual, another 
one is to be noted, which seems to be its exact contradictory. 
Breadth of view and increase of sympathy are now in a new 
way accepted as the tokens of a well-bred soul. We no 
longer accept as the ideal patriot the man who shouts, “ My 
country, right or wrong.” We call no statesman great who 
cannot understand the cause of his opponents, and have 
sympathy with the ideals of the nations most unlike his own. 
We applaud not the zealous sectarian, but the one who can 
get close to the heart of every religion and see the good that 
isin it. ‘The moralist, even, must not only love the good, 
but he must see the possibilities of goodness in that which is 
ugly, evil, and, for the common world, repulsive. 

As, in the natural world, forces have been discovered and 
set to work which are too strong for the control of the human 
intellect, so in the realm of mind and spirit have also been 
set free forces which require a higher order of human beings 
to control them. The disturbances in society caused by the 
letting loose of steam and electricity, by the vast increase of 
power and wealth, are not signs of wickedness. A new 
order of things in the physical world is calling for a higher 
intelligence in the control of business and the business rela- 
tions of all classes of society. So, also, in the spiritual 
world the new forces set free are so great, so diverse, and 
sometimes so conflicting that only a soul of the largest 
mould can include them all, and keep its sanity and self-con- 
trol. It is easy enough to be narrow, and nothing else: it 
is quite as easy to be broad, and nothing else. It is easy 
to be narrow, intense, and bigoted: it is quite as easy to be 
broad, aimless, and futile. 

In the work of a church like ours there is an opportunity 
and ‘a demand for the exhibition of just this power of com- 
prehension and direction. We must learn how to be narrow 
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enough to have a definite purpose without being bigoted, 
how to be broad enough to include all human interests with- 
out being vague and thin, how to have zeal without wrath, 
charity without weakness, belief without bigotry, moral per- 
ceptions without censoriousness, broad sympathies without 
laxity of judgment. Then we must go ahead seeking fellow- 
ship and co-operation on every hand among those who are 
like-minded. 

Unity in diversity must be our motto. The natural way 
of unity is that which shall draw together those who have on 
the high subjects embraced by religion similar thoughts, © 
feelings, and purposes. If, as Unitarians, we fail to do our 
duty, we shall dissolve in a mob of liberalism, going no 
whither and doing no useful work. Merely as come-outers, 
dissenters, critics, or even as workers inspired by generous 
thoughts, we shall do nothing unless we can in some way 
unite for common objects. If, as Unitarians, we do our duty, 
— and that is the only duty with which we have any present 
concern,— those who are of the same mind, liberals in France, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Far East, will 


fall in together, and make such a showing of power that 


many others set free in other churches will rally to assist in 
the work we have to do. The question for us is a simple one. 
Shall we take up our own tasks and do our own duty, or 
shall we stand by the wayside, watching for some procession 
willing to let us take a place in its ranks? 


An Ali Patriots’ Day. 


Arapidly diminishing minority of the American -people, 
only those who are forty years old and upward, now retain 
the vivid recollection of the Civil War, for which Memorial 
Day was instituted, and has since been celebrated. Certain 
as the day is to be perpetuated as a memorial of the supreme 
sacrifices made for the preservation of the Union, its early 
glow is gone: it needs an access of fresh interest. The way 
is open and in sight. Even till now the day has been kept 
with some consciousness that in long past national crises the 
fallen comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic had 
been equalled by men of other armies in the patriotic devo- 
tion that deserves remembrance. ‘The graves of the soldiers 
of the Revolution, where known, have been decorated alike 
with those of their latest successors in sacrifice on the altar 
of their country. Now that they all alike are receding into 
the historical distance where they blend in a common dim- 
ness to the view of the living, the observance of Memorial 
Day needs to gain in breadth as it loses in the intensity of 
interest which originally set it apart. 

It is fortunate that to commemorate the lives spent in our 
last great national struggle a day was instituted, which by a 
natural broadening of its original design may bring, year by 
year, to the minds of our people the successive generations that 
bought our land with their blood. For a century before the ~ 
war for our independence the frontier of our infant settle- 
ments along the coast blazed again and again with savage 
warfare, in a death struggle of the colonists with Indians and 
Frenchmen for possession of the land. The fearful cost of 
it is indicated in one item,— nearly two-thirds of the towns in 
Massachusetts damaged or destroyed by fire, and one man 
in every ten or twelve slain during the war with the Indian 
King Philip in 1675-77. From Maine to Virginia, thou- 
sands of unmarked graves, filled in this long conflict, now hal- 
low the ground thus secured to us. Add to these the many 
who fell in the “ winning of the West,” whom here and 
there some monument recalls, like that of the Fort Dearborn 
massacre in 1812, on the site of Chicago. Surely, those who 
won the continent deserve equal commemoration with those 
who saved the Union. But for this no new day is needed. 
The day already instituted in memory of the last names added 
to the country’s roll of honor must be consecrated to the. 
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earlier no less than to the later partners in the long struggle 
of. making these United States. » 

But in this broadening of Memorial Day the idea of patriot- 
ism itself needs broadening and deepening in the public 
mind as a virtue required elsewhere than in the army and 
navy, and exhibiting itself by devotion to the public good in 
time of peace as well as of war. To inculcate this truth, no 
commemoration only of slain heroes will serve. The culture 
for all-round patriotism requires what is more complete. With 
those who sleep in the national cemeteries must be enrolled 
in remembrance a host of other patriots,— our pathfinders, 
like Whitman, our inventors, like Fulton and Ericsson, our ten 
thousand founders and benefactors of public institutions, our 
organizers of commonwealths, the reformers who have put 
monstrous evils, like slavery, under ban, the physicians and 
nurses who have fought devastating epidemics; but space 
fails us to enumerate even by classes the noted and unnoted 
lives, so many, so diversely spent, that have been patrioti- 
cally given in living or in dying to promote the welfare and 
the greatness of the nation. And what more tonic to 
national character, more quickening to the national con- 
science, more stimulating to patriotic endeavor to preserve 
and develop our national heritage in fidelity to true ideals of 
national glory, than to dedicate Memorial Day to the com- 
memoration of all. patriots who, from the small beginnings of 
Jamestown and Plymouth, and through countless labors and 
sacrifices, have created and aggrandized the State, which, in 
view of its past history and its present and prospective 
greatness, is the wonder or envy of the world? 

What the Church does on the 1st of November, when it 
commemorates all faithful souls on All Saints’ Day, the 
State may well do on the 30th of May, by giving to the day 
already consecrated to the memory of some recent patriots 
the larger sacredness of an All Patriots’, Day. Such a day 
can never decline in popular interest, as a day specially com- 
memorating the heroes of the Revolution would by this time 
have declined. Its story, ever freshened as new names are 
added to the list of worthies, and as the old-time patriotism 
is reproduced in examples ever new, can never become hack- 
neyed and trite. Its lessons, drawn from noble deeds of 
civic as well as military virtue, will counteract every ten- 
dency to a militarism which is incompatible with democracy. 
Its appeal to the long and ever-lengthening story of the en- 
tire American people, and of the ways by which it grew to 
greatness, will accent no reminders of civil strife, but will be 
truly national in its commemoration of all who in war or in 
peace have, in the classic Roman phrase, “ deserved well of 
the republic.” 


Current Topics. 


- Tue administration took occasion of the visit of the Boer 
envoys to Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, last 
Monday, to issue a definite and formal statement of its plan 


_ of action with regard to the war in South Africa. The 


statement was given out at the conclusion of the interview 
which the envoys had with Mr. Hay, and is considered to 
embody the substance of his declaration to the Boer govern- 
ment. Mr. Hay’s announcement effectually disposed of 
whatever hopes.the South African Republics may have enter- 
tained that, at the last moment, British plans in South Africa 
would receive an unexpected check in the form of hostile 
action at Washington. Secretary Hay gave the Boers to un- 
derstand that the United States has not the slightest intention 
of deviating from its policy of absolute neutrality as between 
the belligerents; and, further, that this government cannot 
make any further attempt to mediate between Great Britain 
and the South African Republics except under the conditions 
defined for such exigencies by the treaty of The Hague. 
These conditions, it will be remembered, provide that an 
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offer of mediation by a neutral and friendly power may be 
made when both belligerents express a willingness to accept 
such a service: Inasmuch as Great Britain has not ex- 
pressed such a disposition as yet, it is the unalterable pur- 
pose of the. administration to stand entirely aloof from the 
conflict and the issues that are involved in it. 


we 


TuE United States Supreme Court, three justices dissenting, 
last Monday delivered a decision which ends the contest for 
the governorship of Kentucky. The Supreme Court finds 
that the State courts and the legislature of Kentucky are 
competent to deal with the situation in that State, and that 
in the existing circumstances the United States Supreme 
Court is not called upon to interfere with decisions of either 
body. Inasmuch as the legislature of Kentucky has already 
voted that Goebel was the legally elected governor .and the 
Court of Appeals has sustained the contention of Mr. Beck- 
ham, who was candidate for lieutenant governor on the 
Goebel ticket, and who succeeded to the claim upon the 
governorship on the death of Gov. Goebel at the hands 
of an assassin, the controversy in Kentucky may be said to 
have been definitely settled by the decision of the highest 
judicial authority in the United States. Mr. Taylor, the 
Republican claimant to the title and the powers of governor, 
acquiesced immediately in the decision of the Supreme 
Court, withdrew from the contest, and left the capital of the 
State. The struggle will be renewed at the polls during the 
coming election. Both parties are determined to obtain a 
vindication at the hands of the people. The Democrats will 
probably renominate Gov. Beckham ; while the Republicans 
will, in all probability, place Mr. Taylor at the head of their 
ticket. The issue will be the same as at the last election,— 
the repeal or the continued enforcement of the Goebel elec- 
tion law, a piece of legislation to which the Republicans 
emphatically ascribe the confusion that has agitated Ken- 
tucky for the past six months. 


2 


Tur British forces in South Africa are sweeping north- 
ward upon Pretoria with a speed that has proved a complete 
surprise to the critics. Another week of the contest has 
passed without any attempt upon the part of the Boer gen- 
erals to resist the march of the invader. . It is being recog- 
nized plainly that Lord Roberts had arranged all the details 
of his campaign before he left Bloemfontein, and that the 
present movements are the prompt and accurate execution of 
the plan which he then perfected. It is understood that the 
next objective point of the British cavalry will be Johannes- 
burg. ‘The Boers have threatened that at the last moment 
of the war they will destroy the mines at Johannesburg. In- 
asmuch as these mines, with their developments and equip- 
ment, represent an outlay of many millions of dollars by 
British stockholders, an effort will be made to wrest Johannes- 
burg from the hands of the Federals before the latter find the 
conflict desperate enough to warrant the carrying out of their 
threat. The country through which Lord Roberts is now 
progressing is for the most part a level stretch, in which the 
Boers cannot find the natural defences which they used so 
effectively in the Orange Free State and in Natal. They are 
falling back fast before the advancing Britons. Whether they 
intend to make a further stand or whether they are only 
awaiting the opportune moment in order to offer acceptable 
terms for a cessation of hostilities is the subject of interested 
speculation in London. 

ae 


Wuite Englishmen were rejoicing at the news from Mafe- 
king, Russia was executing an unexpected move in the Far 
East. It became known at the end of last week that Russia 
had occupied Masampho, a harbor on the Korean seaboard, 
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almost in sight of the coast of Japan. This step Russia took 
in violation of the recently concluded treaty with Japan, 
wherein the Russian government solemnly bound itself not 
to do the very thing which it did do. The British govern- 
ment apparently took but a feeble interest in the matter. In 
response to a query in Parliament last Monday the govern- 
ment explained that the lease of Masampho by Russia was 
not in prejudice of British interests, because Russia was 
bound by treaties to respect the rights of Englishmen every- 
where. In general, the British government, to all outward 
appearances, treated the fresh act of aggression by Russia as 
hardly worth serious attention. As a matter of fact, the 
harbor of Masampho will probably be turned into a power- 
ful arsenal and naval depot, whence a fleet can be despatched 
to harass the coast of Japan upon a few hours’ notice. 
Whether Russia will observe her trade obligations, as she has 
observed her territorial agreements, remains to be seen. 
There is a serious apprehension at London, however, that 
Russia may at any time repudiate the remaining effective 
vestige of her promises concerning the open door. 


Brevities. 


They who practise virtue do not need to praise it. 


An exchange asks, “When does winter end?” Why, 
when spring begins, of course. ; 


We note improvement and rapid progress in the course of 
our friendly rival, the Universalist Leader. Long may it 
flourish | 


An Episcopalian asked why we changed the date of Anni- 
versary Week. He was told that it was to avoid Memorial 
Day. “Was it for that,” he said, “or to change the luck?” 


For a hundred years to come it will tax the resources of 
the best Americans to bring not less than twenty millions of 
American men, women, and children, black and white, up to 
the decent averages of civilization. 


Little by little the religious press of the country is return- 
ing from its dress parade among the secular journals. If 
religion is not the chief concern of the churches, let the secu- 
lar press attend to it among the other secondary concerns 
which affect, but do not control, human life. 


A Georgia paper says that hundreds of Mormon “ elders” 
are making converts among the “Cracker” population. 
They teach the baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins, and condemn the Baptist doctrine that regeneration 
should come first. ‘‘ Whether they will stop the terrible 
practice of having regeneration precede baptism is the mo- 
mentous question.” 


The prompt call to Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of New 
Bedford to fill the vacant pulpit at Arlington Street, and its 
acceptance by him, is a matter of congratulation for our 
cause at large, although some must be disappointed. When 
a strong man is put into the pulpit of the South Congrega- 
tional Church as a successor to Dr. Hale, all our churches 
may feel that there is to be no faltering at the centre of New 
England Unitarianism. 


The program of Anniversary Week issued by the Unitarian 
Association will find its place among the keepsakes in many 
Unitarian homes. It is handsomely illustrated, well printed, 
and contains nearly forty portraits of Unitarian laymen and 
ministers eminent among the living and the dead. May the 
program of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary stand at the begin- 
ning of a new highway of progress to complete a century of 
our organized life! 
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Some of our older readers remember, and chide us for not 
remembering, that it was Rev. Jason Whitman who was secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association from 1834-35. 
A worse error appeared in the list of the presidents, as first 
made, where in place of Samuel K. Lothrop appeared Samuel 
R. Calthrop. Our copyists are young people, and the young 
have no traditions. It is hard for them to distinguish, for 
instance, between William Ellery Channing, the preacher, his 
namesake the poet, and his nephew William H. Channing. 


The editor of the Facijic Unitarian, like many of our 
readers, associates our paper with his old home life in New 
England. He kindly says: “The Christian Register passed 
its seventy-ninth birthday on April 20. There are some 
things that never grow old, and in all these years our great 
denominational paper was never so vigorous and strong as 
to-day. Of the third generation of subscribers, one who re- 
members when David Reed made the tour of New England 
to collect subscriptions hails and blesses the dear old feg- 
aster. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Magazines for’ Prisoners. 


To the Editor of the Christian. Register : — 

Your kindness in giving space to my appeal for magazines, 
etc., for distribution, encourages the request that you will 
thank the many kind ones who have responded so liberally 
that my storage room is packed full with a supply for a long 
time to come. The evidence of interest in the work for 
prisoners and other unfortunates, which is thus shown, is 
especially gratifying. T. W. Patton. 


Dr. Hale on the “Pilgrim Covenant.” 


The following personal letter sets the Pilgrim cove- 
nant in a new light as a living document. We offer it to 
our readers because we know it will interest them to see the 
use to which Dr. Hale is putting this ancient affirmation. 

[Eprror.] 
To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I am sorry to say that our venerable friend, Dr. Dawse, © 


does not feel able to preach before the Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers on the 31st instant. That great privi- 
lege therefore devolves upon me, who am, this year, the 
substitute preacher. 

Will you announce in the fegister that I shall take as my 
subject the “ Pilgrim Covenant” as recorded by Bradford? 
On this covenant, New England was founded, and constitu- 
tional liberty. 

I was lately consulted by the minister of an evangelical 
Congregational church as to a covenant which they could 
adopt in place of a Calvinistic creed which they wished to 
abandon. I recommended the “ Pilgrim Covenant.” TI be- 
lieve my advice was approved by that church. Before the 
month was over, I was called upon by the minister of one of 
our newer Unitarian churches, which wished a proper cove- 
nant on which to organize. J recommended to them the 
‘Pilgrim Covenant.” I copied it for them, and became the 
first member of the church. 

This is my reason for bringing this “ Covenant” before 
the assembly of the clergy of the right and left wings of the 
“Congregational churches of Massachusetts.” It seems to 
me that the “ Pilgrim Covenant” may form a valuable “ sym- 
bol” in the establishment of our new churches. Of course, 
no Congregational convention would or should advise 
churches already established as to any detail of their present 
arrangements, Epwarp E. Hate. ~ 


—— 
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BY HON. S. J. BARROWS. 


“The regular order” is the demand when something 
comes up in the House which it is desired to shut out. But 
this week we have had at the Capitol, though not in the 
House, the irregular order. In the first place, we have had 
some irregular weather. It has been prematurely, if not un- 
precedentedly, hot for a Washington May. We have broiled 
now for three days. Fortunately, the Capitol is one of the 
coolest buildings in this latitude; and it is comfortable work 
making laws under the marble dome, within reach of water- 
coolers and ice-cream. Then, in the next place, we have 
had the irregularity of the postal scandals in Cuba and the 
Clark election case in the Senate. The Cuban irregulari- 
ties are the most depressing and discouraging. The ques- 
tion is, Have we yet reached the bottom? We shall have to 
wait for the investigation which Assistant Postmaster Bris- 
tow is to make before we can really know how much is 
unmitigated rascality and how much is negligence and in- 
competency. The only satisfactory thing about it is the 
vigorous measures which are being taken to probe the 
scandal and bring the malefactors to justice. 

The Clark manceuvre in the Senate is regarded by 
students of political intrigue as one of the cleverest tricks 
ever perpetrated upon an unsuspecting Senate. After a 
long succession of fights and a most bitter personal contest 
extending over several years and the expenditure of an untold 
sum of money, Mr. Clark was elected senator of Montana 
by the legislature of that State. It cost Clark $148,000 to 
get his election, and his opponent Daly is said to have spent 
even more than that sum to try to defeat him. “But Daly 
had no notion of leaving the fight: he carried it to Wash- 
ington. He engaged eminent counsel, headed by Senator 
Edmunds. He had a member of the House from Montana 
and an ex-member to assist his corps of attorneys. Mr. 
Clark — who is, also, a multi-millionaire— engaged another 
brigade of lawyers. A host of witnesses were summoned 
from Montana, and the legal battle was kept up for weeks. 
The evidence of the lavish use of money for political cor- 
ruption was overwhelming. By inference the case was just 
as bad for the plaintiff as for the defendant. It was a battle 
of money hawks, and each trying to pull the most feathers 
from the other. Under the operation of these men, gold in 
Montana has ceased to be a symbol of purity and has be- 
come a symbol of corruption. 

The Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
brought in a unanimous report against the seating of Mr. 
Clark, the minority of the committee only dissenting from 
some features of the procedure. Here was a great victory 
for the Daly crowd. Last Tuesday afternoon was the day 
fixed for the consideration of the report of the committee. 
But, before it was taken up, Mr. Clark asked leave to make 
a statement, which was.allowed. He thereupon read a long 
review of the case, in which he bitterly assailed his opponent 
Daly, and reviewed his career in Montana politics. The 
shadow of corruption which he drew across the face of 
Montana was darker than the approaching eclipse. But the 
shadow does not make the record of Clark appear in any 
better light. The whole contest does not rise above the 
dignity of a personal feud. Mr. Clark submitted his resigna- 
tion; and many senators said good-by to him, thinking that 
was the last of the case, and relieved that the Senate did not 
have to consider it. Great was the surprise when a few 
honrs after came the news of Clark’s appointment to fill the 
vacancy caused by his resignation. The Governor of 
Montana, a strong friend of Daly, was out of the State; and 
the lieutenant governor, taking advantage of his absence, 
appointed Clark to fill the vacancy. When Clark tendered 
his resignation, the Daly men were jubilant, When his 
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appointment by the lieutenant governor was announced, 
melancholy, which is but another term for black wrath, 
reigned in the Daly camp. 

But there is another side to it more serious than that of 
the personal victory of either one of these political duellists. 
It is the question whether the Senate can protect itself 
against fraud and corruption in a State, or, falling back on 
technicalities, must take men that are sent, regardless of the 
fact that they have broken the laws of their own State in 
their determination to represent it in the Senate. Some 
nice legal points now come up. If the precedent of the 
Quay case is followed, that the governor of a State cannot 
appoint if the legislature has had an opportunity to choose, 
then Mr. Clark will be ruled out. But the point is made 
that he was elected by the legislature before the term of his 
predecessor expired, and that, therefore, the legislature has 
had no chance to elect since a vacancy occurred. In that 
case the appointment by the governor would be valid. So 
the reputation of the State of Montana and the reputation of 
two political bosses and the reputation of the United States 
Senate are all curiously involved. There are some who 
think the reputation of the Senate is the more important 
question at stake, and the question remains whether there is 
any way of protecting it. In the view of others, there is 
nothing to do but to submit, and let the stigma rest on the 
State of Montana. 

There is no doubt but that the cases of Quay and Clark 
will have a strong tendency to help the movement for the 
election.of senators by the people. A bill to amend the 
Constitution to this effect passed the House by an over- 
whelming majority. It is now before the Senate, There is 
no likelihood of its securing a favorable report from the 
Senate committee, certainly not of its securing the necessary 
two-thirds vote ; but its advocates claim that it would receive 
a majority vote, and they would like to press it thus far. If 
the measure passed the Senate, there would be little doubt 
of its ratification by two-thirds of the States; for some thirty- 
five State legislatures have already passed resolutions in- 
dorsing it. 

Unless something important and unexpected occurs, the 
prospects for an early adjournment are good. Six of the 
public appropriation bills have already become laws. The 
Indian, the army, the fortifications, and the agricultural bills 
are all in conference. The sundry civil bill and the general 
deficiency bill, the last of the appropriation bills, have passed 
the House. Apparently, there is no reason why these bills 
may not be cleared off within two or three weeks, which 
would permit an adjournment early in June. 

It is yet too early to estimate the amount of money appro- 
priated by the present Congress or to catalogue its laws; for 
important measures are often rushed through at the end of 
the session. But a glance over the laws passed will show 
that our new dependencies and Territories have absorbed a 
good deal of the time of Congress, as was naturally to be ex- 
pected, After thirty years of title, we are only just now pass- 
ing a civil code bill for Alaska; and it was only last year 
that we substituted for the laws of Oregon, which had been 
extended over it, a criminal code formulated and passed by 
the United States. But Alaska could brook such a delay 
because it was a country almost without inhabitants. Hawaii 
presented a wholly different problem, which has been 
promptly met by the enactment of laws which are essentially 
founded on our Territorial system. The provisions for Porto 
Rico are temporal, but based essentially on the same system. 
The problem of the Philippines is yet to be resolved, and is 
at present a subject of administration rather than legislation. 
The appropriations for the army and navy have been un- 
usually large; and other measures, like the Nicaragua Canal, 
involving a large expenditure of money, still hang in the 
balance. On the other hand, that rapacious bill which 
usually is hungry for millions, the river and harbor bill, has 
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this year been limited to a few necessary items for continuing 
work already begun. As to the veto power, the President 
has wisely and justly exercised it to prevent the infliction of 
a gross outrage on the Navajo Indians through an attempt 
to rob them of several hundred thousand acres of their 
lands. 

In conclusion, let me warn your readers against accepting 
any newspaper mythology manufactured concerning All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington. A foolish item, with- 
out sense or humor, has been copied in certain papers, to the 
effect that there is a breach in the society. On the contrary, 
the society was never more united, and is still hoping to begin 
its work next fall with a new pastor. 


Che Anniversaries. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


To the President of the American Unitarian Association : — 

The secretary of the Association has the honor to submit 
the following report for the year ending May 1, 1900: — 

The Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, died in New York on Dec. 22, 1899. His public 
fame lent distinction to the work of the Association. His 
dignified manners, cultivation of mind, and kindly heart 
won confidence and affection, while his impartidlity and 
gentle decision gave weight to his judgment in the board of 
directors. In private and in public station he was a high- 
minded, serene, and public-spirited gentleman, who did honor 
to the community in which he lived and to the religious 
fellowship which he loved and served. 

At the close of his present term the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright concludes four years of faithful and magnanimous 
service as president of the Association, and withdraws from 
his office bearing with him the gratitude and high esteem of 
all his associates. Col. Wright has honorably maintained 
the high standard set by a long succession of distinguished 
predecessors. As the presiding officer of the board of di- 
rectors, he has always been alert, clear, positive, and con- 
siderate. His judgment has always severed the essentials 
from the non-essentials in an argument, and pointed the way 
to the heart of the discussion. He has thus economized the 
time of the directors. As a counsellor, he has been wise, 
patient, and disinterested. On public occasions he has 
represented the Association with the weight of character and 
professional distinction, and with the eloquence borne of the 
union of clear thinking and simple expression. His ad- 
dresses have been effective because rigidly practical and 
tersely true. A quiet, fearless, practical truthfulness is a 
characteristic Unitarian trait, and one which Unitarians de- 
light to honor in their public leaders. 

Mr. George W. Fox entered the employ of the Association 
in 1855; and, with varying titles and duties, he has given forty- 
five years of punctual, diligent, and devoted service to the 
conduct of the office work of the Association. In these 
forty-five years he has never once been absent from a meet- 
ing of the board of directors, and his absences from his desk 
have been very brief and infrequent. Six volumes of the 
records of the board of directors are filled with his scrupu- 
lously neat handwriting and thirteen stout ledgers with his 
accurate figures and accounts. As an official, he has been 
conservative in judgment and conscientious in duty. Asa 
man, he has been modest, methodical, and self-denying. Mr. 
Fox is hereafter to be relieved of his more exacting duties, 
but he is to retain the honors of his office and his seat and 
vote in the board of directors. The Association will thus 
continue to enjoy the benefit of his unique experience and 
information. 
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Maintenance.— The record of the financial year which has 
just closed appears to justify the moderate optimism which 
characterized the last’ report of the secretary. The number 
of churches contributing to the Association has risen from 
three hundred and nineteen to three hundred/and forty-three, 
and thé number of delegate societies from two hundred and 
thirty-three to three hundred and four. The gifts of the 


churches and individuals for current expenses have aggre- - 


gated $75,329.70 against $57,513.67 in the previous year 
and $52,396.77 in 1898; while the gifts and bequests for capi- 
tal account have amounted to $59,552.50 against $39,591.99 
in 1899 and $7,397 in 1898. 

It should be noted, however, that the contributions for 
current expenses include a considerable subscription for the 
expenses of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary, and one special 
gift of $5,000 from a generous friend of the Association who 
desires to remain anonymous. The thanks of the Associa- 
tion are due to the zealous and industrious ministers, church 
and alliance officers, Sunday-school superintendents, and self- 
forgetting friends who have united their efforts to thus in- 
crease the income of the Association. Beyond this essential 
helpfulness of many fellow-workers, the causes of the increase 
are various. The renewed and wide-spread well-being of our 
people has made it possible for many new givers to con- 
tribute. The increasing adoption of rational and approved 
methods of collecting the missionary money in our churches 
has brought the appeal of the national work to the attention 
of a larger number of people. The development of new 
sources of income, particularly in the Sunday-schools and 
Young People’s Unions, has added to the contribution a 
sum not inconsiderable in amount and full of promise of 
future potency; while a sentiment connected with the Sev- 
enty-fifth Anniversary may have moved some friends who 
love their heritage of freedom, truth, and brotherhood, to 
do honor to the founders by upbuilding and enlarging 
the work modestly and almost timidly begun seventy-five 
years ago. 

Whatever the special causes of the gain may be, the fact 
that we have proved the possibility of largely increasing the 
income of the Association is a legitimate encouragement. 
It may give to all who believe in the principles of pure and 
spiritual Christianity assurance that in the opening century 
Unitarians are not going to surrender their honorable post 
as pioneers of the Christian army, but are going to press 
forward, to boldly persevere, and to do some real and sub- 
stantial work for the glory of God and the good of man. 
The record of the year may give to us a reasonable confi- 
dence that a new career of public usefulness is just opening 
before the Association, and that the message of love to God 
and man, which it is the blessed privilege of Unitarians to 
proclaim, is to find more and more adequate utterance. We 
may well thank God and take courage. 


Publication.—The modifications in the methods of the 
Publication Department, urged in former reports, have not 
yet become practicable; but some steps have been taken 
toward the changes in administration which must be made 
before the Publication Department becomes an efficient 
agency for the diffusion of our thought and principles. The 
activity of the industrious Post-office Mission committee has 
enlarged the amount of available material for the use of the 
faithful volunteers who patiently conduct the work of the 
Post-office Mission, and the committee has also made several 
helpful suggestions to the Publication Committee of the As- 
sociation. The free tract list of the Association now con- 
tains 195 tracts, and nearly 300,000 copies of these were 
called for during the year. With the aid of the income of 
the Edward Wigglesworth Fund, a new Tenth Series has 
been inaugurated, wherein will be printed sermons of the 
leaders of the Unitarian movement who guided the thought 
and_ feeling of the past generation, and whose words still 
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have living and persuasive power. The convictions of 
Channing, Dewey, Parker, Walker, Bellows, Hedge, Peabody, 
King, Clarke, Ware, and Frothingham, about the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, about human nature 
and the blessedness of human life, about spiritual freedom 
and the mission of Jesus Christ, are messages which are not 
applicable merely to a single generation or century. Their 
thoughts have enduring value, and are as fresh and inspiring 
to-day as when they were uttered. 

788 copies of Channing’s Works have been given to min- 
isters and divinity students during the past year. 142 
copies of the Christian Register have been sent free every 
week to colleges, libraries, and reading-rooms; and selected 
volumes of the publications of the Association have been 
given to 15 libraries. A monthly bulletin, issued in co-opera- 
tion with the Women’s Alliance and the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, has been gratuitously distributed, and the cour- 
tesy of the editor of the Christian Register has given to the 
secretary the use of a weekly column in that paper. The 
generous aid of Mrs. C. B. Hackley has further enabled 
the Association to give to ministers and libraries 1,160 
copies of the books of Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. 

An effort has been begun during the past year to develop 
and suitably equip the small library of the Association; and 
the efficient labors of Rev. L. C. Cornish, with the co-opera- 
tion of generous friends, have succeeded in adding by gift 
one hundred valuable volumes and more than two hundred 
pamphlets to the library. An oil portrait of Rev. Charles 
Lowe, late secretary of the Association, and thirty photo- 
graphs of Unitarian church buildings have’ been hung upon 
the walls of the National Headquarters. It is obviously 
desirable that there should be at the National Headquarters 
complete files of all the Unitarian periodicals, sets of the 
works of all Unitarian scholars, histories and pictures of 
Unitarian churches, and biographies and portraits of Uni- 
tarian leaders. All members of the Association are invited 
to add to the present collection and to make the library a 
useful department of the Association’s activity. The secre- 
tary ventures to hope that the day is not far distant when 
there may be organized, in connection with the Association, 
a Unitarian Historical Society, which shall have special 
charge of collecting memorabilia, books, and pictures. A 
religious movement that is seventy-five years old has begun 
to have a history, and it is high time that some intelligent 
effort was made to collect and preserve in serviceable form 
the printed and pictorial records of our history. 

Measures should be adopted as soon as possible for the 
extension of the work of the Publication Department. The 
diffusion of good religious literature was one of the funda- 
mental purposes of the organization of the Association, and 
the officers of the Association should constantly study the 
development of new powers of public serviceableness in 
this direction. The Association ought to be able to en- 
courage the work of Unitarian scholars and to publish books 
which are not of sufficient commercial value to attract the 
interest of secular publishers. Books which appeal to the 
higher instincts of men do not, as a rule, command a large 
circulation, and cannot therefore be handled by publishing 
houses which are primarily commercial enterprises. If the 
publishing resources of the Association can be increased, 
the Association will be glad to print and circulate such 
books. 

A new field of serviceableness presents itself in the possi- 
bility of issuing books and tracts in foreign languages, so 
that Unitarian thought can be disseminated among people 
who do not speak or read English. At present the Associ- 
ation publishes a few tracts in Gérman, which are par- 
ticularly adapted to the use of Americans of German 
birth. It is much to be desired that series of tracts should 
be published in Swedish, Norwegian, and Spanish. The 
future of the North-western States is largely in the hands of 
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the Scandinavians, The Association now maintains a few 
missions among these people, and an opportunity of true 
patriotic service awaits Unitarians in that field. The call 
also comes to us from Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Philippine Islands. The scholars to translate our tracts into 
the foreign tongues are ready for the work, and the Associa- 
tion only awaits the aid of its friends to undertake this new 
enterprise, 

Twelve years ago a special committee of the Association 
prepared a pamphlet on “ The Organization of Parishes and 
Churches and their Methods of Work,” which was printed 
as a tract in the miscellaneous series. This tract is now both 
out of date and out of print, and there is a rational demand 
for a carefully prepared manual for the guidance of ministers 
and parish committees in the conduct of the legal and the 
administrative affairs of our churches. The manual should 
contain a brief description of the congregational principle in 
church government, its history, autonomy, and working 
method ; directions for organizing a Unitarian church, for 
legally incorporating a religious society, and for calling and 
installing a minister. It should suggest a code of by-laws 
adapted to the needs of our churches, and forms for receiv- 
ing new members. It should contain descriptions of our 
working fellowship and our simple denominational organiza- 
tion in local, state, district, and national conferences, and in 
our National Association, with information as to the 
methods of co-operating with these various organizations. 
It might well contain examples of the different covenants in 
use in our churches, and suggest orders of worship. Such 
a manual, while carrying no authority whatever, could not 
fail to promote an intelligent appreciation of our principles 
and methods, and would certainly be helpful for the ade- 
quate organization of our free fellowship. The secretary 
recommends that a special committee to prepare such a 
manual be appointed, with instructions to report the result 
of its labors to the board of directors for publication, if the 
board sees fit. 

Again the Association wishes to offer free courses of 
public lectures in the centres of American population and 
at the seats of the great universities. For more than a 
century past the Bampton Lectures have been an important 
element in the development of English religious thought. 
For sixteen years the Hibbert Lectureship in London, and 
for seven years the Gifford Lectureship in Scotland, have 
produced a series of striking contributions to literature and 
scholarship. In America the Lowell Lectures in Boston 
and the Peabody Lectures in Baltimore, to mention two of 
many useful trusts, have long been the guides of sound 
learning and public spirit. It would be hard to discover a 
more perpetual source of good or a more enduring memorial 
of some good life than such a lectureship in the hands of a 
judicious, persistent, and broad-minded corporation like 
your Association. In establishing such a trust, the scope 
of the lectures should not be too closely defined; but their 
general purpose should be to hold up the standards of pri- 
vate honor and public duty, and to attract attention to the 
republican ideals of freedom, unity, toleration, and public 
joyfulness. A trust for this purpose should not be estab: 
lished with a smaller principal than $50,000. 

In the inauguration of these and other new enterprises 
the Publication Department sorely needs the whole time of 
an energetic, experienced man, who can give undivided at- 
tention to the improvement and enlargement of the tract 
list, to the securing of manuscripts, to the pushing of the 
sale of the Association’s publications, to negotiations with 
other publishers for issuing the works of Unitarian writers, 
and to the extension of the retail business now carried on on 
a small scale in the book-rooms in Boston, New York, :Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and San Francisco. It will be deplorable 
if a certain curious sensitiveness on the part of the constit- 
uency of the Association in regard to the increase of _the 
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office staff of the Association is long permitted to defer the 
appointment of this officer. The directors do not wish to 
disregard the evident feeling of many of the members of the 
Association in this matter, but they ask for a candid and se- 
rious consideration of present conditions and possibilities. 
If the work of the Association is to be extended, an ade- 
quate and experienced office staff is essential; and the ap- 
pointment of such a staff is a real economy. 

A confidence in experts and a willingness to employ them 
is the primary test of the intelligence of a corporation organ- 
ized for public service. It cannot be affirmed that the ex- 
ecutive officers of your Association or the members of your 
Publication Committee have any adequate knowledge of the 
business of publishing and selling books. It is not desirable 
that the executive officers should be chosen because of the 
possession of a familiar knowledge of the book trade; but 
it is the part of wisdom and true economy that the Associa- 
tion should employ for the conduct of its Publication De- 
partment the services of a man with practical acquaintance 
with the book business. 

It is further greatly to be desired that in the future there 
may be a complete separation of the mercantile business 
and the missionary work of the Association. What has been 
described as the sensitiveness of the members of the Associa- 
tion to the increase of office expenses probably originates in 
a misleading method of presenting the accounts of the Asso- 
ciation. The salaries and expenses incurred in the conduct 
of a commercial business, conducted at a small profit, have 
been made to appear as charges on the missionary funds. 
The expenses of carrying on the book-room are really paid 
from the profits of merchandise; but, under the system of 
book-keeping heretofore in use, they appear to be paid out of 
the contributions of the churches. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation are at present studying a possible readjustment of 
the purely commercial side of the Association’s work, and it 
is hoped that a satisfactory settlement can be effected during 
the course of the present year. 


Japan.— The Japanese Mission holds a unique place 
among the religious influences operative in Japan. Its 
dominant purpose has not been the teaching of any fixed or 
authoritative body of doctrine or the reproduction among 
the Japanese of a foreign system of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The workers in the Mission have sought to discover 
and to encourage individuals and associations that wish to 
know the most mature thought of Christendom about the 
higher spiritual interests of mankind. The Mission has 
drawn to its allegiance a number of native leaders of power 
and repute, and it is one of the most prophetic forces in 
Japanese life to-day. 

It has been sometimes imagined that the cost of sustaining 
the Japanese Mission has been out of proportion to the ex- 
penditures of the Association for Home Missions; and it 
should be pointed out: first, that the results have abundantly 
justified the expenditure ; and, second, that the reductions in 
the appropriations for the support of the Mission have gone 
on quite as rapidly in the last six years as-in the case of the 
most successful of the home missionary enterprises under the 
care of the Association. The cost of the Japanese Mission 
has been gradually reduced during the last six years from 
$10,020.84 in 1894 to $4,300 in 1899. It has further some- 
times been urged in opposition to the enterprise that we have 
no surplus of religion to export. To this it may reasonably 
be answered that religion is a commodity of which the more 
we export the more we acquire. There is a distinction be- 
tween material and spiritual gifts which is too often forgotten. 
You give away your coat, and you have one coat less. You 
give your neighbor a thought or a hope, and, while he gains 
something, you lose nothing. Indeed, your own power of 
thinking, hoping, and loving, is increased by the giving. 

The present year is marked by the transfer of the charge 
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of the Mission to native control. Doubtless in some quarters 
the withdrawal of the last of the American representatives 
sent to Japan to acquaint the Japanese with the principles of 
a pure and spiritual Christianity will be heralded as a con- 
fession of failure. To all, however, who understand the 
original purpose of the Mission, and the spirit in which it has 
been conducted, such a charge will be unsupported. The 
directors of the Association are confident that the bold step 
which they now propose to take is a safe one, and they 
rejoice that they are thus early enabled to intrust the enter- 
prise to the discreet energy of their Japanese representatives. 
A religious autonomy is certainly the ideal end of all mis- 
sionary effort. The fact that the great orthodox missionary 
societies seem to require a constantly increasing foreign 
force for the evangelization of Japan creates something of a 
presumption against the potency of the doctrines the ortho- 
dox missionaries proclaim or the efficiency of their methods. 
It is the boast of the Unitarian Mission that, after only 
twelve years of contact with American representatives, Japan- 
ese Unitarians are qualified to administer their own enter- 
prises. “ 
In the further conduct of the Japanese Mission the 
directors of the Association will, however, be benefited by 
the counsel of friends and fellow-workers who have personal 
acquaintance with Japan and with our Japanese fellow-work- 
ers. With the exception of two of the Vice-Presidents, no 
member of our present board of directors has such knowl- 
edge ; but it is the good fortune of the Association that it can 
call upon the practical understanding and good will of judi- 
cious and well-informed counsellers, who can speak out of a 
familiarity with the situation gained by personal experience. 
To Mr. MacCauley in particular the Association will look 
for wise and sympathetic advice. To him the Association is 
indebted for ten years of intelligent, self-sacrificing, and suc- 
cessful leadership in one of the most important of its activities. 


Home Missions— A steady advance alike in activity and 
efficiency has marked the work of the Home Mission De- 
partment. The increasing income of the Association has 
justified the partial restoration of the system of superintend- 
ency, and four alert and experienced field officers are now in 
the service of the Home Missionary work. Of these, two are 
field agents of the Association, one is the superintendent of 
the Middle States, one-half of whose salary is borne by the 
Middle States Conference, and one is the secretary of the 
Western Conference, whose salary is wholly borne by that 
Conference, but who enthusiastically and diligently co-oper- 
ates in the conduct of the national work. The restoration 
of this business-like system is a great satisfaction, and the 
members of the Association may reasonably expect an in- 
creasing harvest of well-rooted and fruitful churches as the 
result of the labors of these resolute and earnest leaders. In 
order to provide against any possibilities of discord or fric- 
tion in the field work, it is the purpose of the executive 
officers of the Association to create a council of superintend- 
ents, which shall meet as often as once a year to consider the 
common missionary work, arrange for unity and co-operation 
in it, and keep before the active workers themselves and the 
denomination at large a definite and continuous missionary 
policy. . 

The New England field agent has, during the seven 
months of his service, visited sixty of the churches in New 
England for preaching services, for consultation with the 
parish committees, and for the invigoration of the church 
life. He has also spoken at five of the local conferences, 
and conducted an important series of Forward Movement 
Meetings in New England cities. His report to the Secre- 
tary indicates that most of the churches in New England that 
are aided by the Association are making gratifying progress, 
but that the stability of a number of New England parishes 
is threatened by the changing conditions of the communities 
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in which they are situated. The field agent’s report testifies 


to the courage and devotion of many of our ministers and 
people who are making a brave struggle against the disheart- 
ening obstacles. 

The superintendent for the Middle States makes an ad- 
mirable report of the progress of the societies under his care. 
The work in the Middle States has enjoyed for eleven years 
the advantage of a well-devised and uninterrupted plan of 
missionary operations; and in consequence of the intelligent 
industry of the superintendent and his fellow-workers, the 
proportion of failure is less in this department than in any 
other. 
The churches of the Southern Department have all been 
visited during the year by the former superintendent of the 
department, who reports that the churches have never been 
in such active usefulness as they are to-day. 

In the Middle West the tireless energy and disinterested 
devotion of the secretary of the Western Conference have pro- 
duced a very marked change in the temper of our churches. 
For several years the tendency of our missionary work in the 
West has been retrograde; but within the past year the tide 
has been not only stemmed, but turned, and the courage and 
optimism of the new secretary are felt throughout the depart- 
ment. The same cheerful report can be made of the Mis- 
souri Valley,and the Rocky Mountain Conferences, which 
have been especially under the charge of Mr. Stone. In 


place of indifference and dismay there is renewed vitality and 


hopefulness. New churches have been planted, and old 
churches that had closed their doors have again become 
active. Debts have been paid off, a new force of ministers 
recruited, and conferences that have not met for years have 
held inspiring sessions. 

In the coming summer Mr. Stone will take charge of the 
Pacific Coast Department, which he visited during the winter, 
and where there is need of organized leadership. At one time 
during the past year it seemed as if a collapse of our work 
on the Pacific coast was imminent. A succession of resigna- 
tions among the ministers nearly produced a panic in our 
churches. Courage has now been restored, the vacant 
pulpits supplied with able men, and under the leadership of 
Mr. Stone the members of the Association may reasonably 
anticipate new growth and permanence in the missionary 
work. 

It is not the purpose of this report to discuss the nature 
of the obstacles to the complete success of our. Home Mis- 
sionary work. It is necessary, however, to refer to the most 
serious of our problems. Our work progresses just as fast 
and as far as ministers of ability and character can be found 
to conduct it. The number and quality of the men who 
enter the liberal ministry steadily improves, but it remains 


true that the profession of the ministry still fails to attract a 


sufficient number of men with power of initiative. The vital 
problem before the adherents of a pure and spiritual Chris- 
tianity is the recruiting of the Unitarian ministry with men 
of natural ability, strict integrity of character, good profes- 
sional training, and real consecration to the service of 
religion. 


Etducation.— Not the least significant of the new enter- 
prises of the year has been the founding of the Hackley 
School at Tarrytown, N.Y. The Unitarian cause has suf- 
fered in the last twenty years from the alienation of its 
young people through the organized activities of sectarian 
schools. The Episcopal Church has wisely planted in New 
England and elsewhere a number of well-equipped secondary 
schools, and the social attractions of these institutions have 
beguiled many Unitarian parents into exposing their children 
to influences which almost inevitably lead them into dis- 
loyalty to the Church of their fathers. In the Episcopal 
Schools the use of the liturgy, instruction in the catechism 
and conformity to the usages of the Episcopal Church, are 
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required ; and scores of Unitarian boys and girls have been 
thus led to forfeit the religious liberty which their fathers 
bought with a great price. 

Mrs. C. B. Hackley has wisely given to the Association, 
for the purposes of the new school, real estate and funds to 
the value of more than $150,000. Mrs. Goodhue of New 
York has placed at the disposal of the Association $40,000 
for the Goodhue Memorial Building, and funds are now 
being raised for the first dormitory building. The Associa- 
tion stands behind the enterprise and holds the title to the 
property; but the school is administered by an efficient 
board of trustees, appointed by the directors of the Associa- 
tion, and it is fortunate in its experienced and devout head 
master and his staff of teachers. The Association will 
welcome further gifts for the endowment of this very impor- 
tant enterprise, and solicits for the school the hearty good 
will and support of all who value the honorable inheritance 
of the Unitarian name and faith. 


Lellowship.— In his last report the secretary called atten- 
tion to the fact that the time had come for more cordial co- 
operation between the Unitarian and the Universalist fellow- 
ships. It was not suggested that any compromise resting 
upon the sandy foundation of merely verbal agreements was 
desirable, or that any organic union of these distinct Chris- 
tian bodies was possible. Each denomination has its own 
work to do and its own honorable traditions to maintain. It 
was urged merely that it ought to be possible for the two 
denominations to work side by side with heartier good will 
and with mutual confidence. In accordance with these 
suggestions a resolution was adopted by the Association 
inviting the Universalist General Convention to appoint a 
Conference Committee to consider plans of closer co-opera- 
tion, devise ways and means for more efficient usefulness, 
and report the result of its deliberations to the Association 
and the Convention at their next meetings. 

The invitation was accepted by the Universalist Conven- 
tion, and the Joint Committee met at the office of your 
Association on January 22. After full interchange of opin- 
ion the following preamble and resolutions were adopted as 
a platform to be recommended to the Association and to the 
Convention : — 


o 


“Tt is the sense of this Joint Meeting of Unitarian and 
Universalist Committees that the ‘closer co-operation,’ to 
promote which these committees were appointed, is desirable 
and practicable; but, in expressing this judgment, this meet- 
ing wishes to go on record as not desiring nor expecting to 
disturb in any way the separate organic autonomy of the 
two denominations. We seek co-operation, not consolida- 
tion; unity, not union.” It was then resolved,— 


1. That the American Unitarian Association and the Universalist 
General Convention appoint a permanent Conference Committee of 
five representatives from each body. 

2. That the members of this Conference Committee shall be appointed 
for terms of two years. That it shall meet at the call of the chairman 
at least twice in each year. That it shall have power to appoint its own 
officers; and shall, in addition to its communications to the churches or 
conferences with which it may have dealings, make report of its pro- 
ceedings on January 1 of each year to the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association and to the trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

3. That this Committee shall consider cases in which the two denom- 
inations are jointly interested, such as opportunities of instituting 
churches or missions in new fields, circulation of tracts (literature), or 
other endeavors to promote our common “ intellectual agreements and 
deep faiths of the heart”; and shall consider all cases of conflict of in- 
terest, duplication of missionary efforts, or other occasions of friction 
between the representatives of the two bodies, and recommend appro- 
priate action to the Church, Conference, Convention, or Missionary 
Board having jurisdiction in the case. 

4. That, whenever local conditions permit, the ministers and the 
churches of the two denominations hold occasional joint meetings for 
the purpose of aggressively and positively urging upon the people the 
principles of Christian faith and life. 
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In order to put the plan into immediate operation, it was 
further voted : — 

That the directors of the American Unitarian Association and the 
trustees of the Universalist General Convention be requested to au- 
thorize the members of the present Conference Committee to discharge 
the functions described in the above plan of co-operation until such time 
as their successors can be appointed. 


The members of the Association may take a large and 
legitimate satisfaction in the progress of this significant 
movement. The mere agitation of the subject of closer 
federation has accomplished good results. A better under- 
standing already exists between the two denominations. 
Exchanges among ministers are more frequent, and union 
meetings multiply. The two denominations will be able to 
do a good service to the cause of Christian unity if they can 
prove in practical working that federation in Christian work 
is not incompatible with distinction of organization. In 
accordance with the report of the Joint Committee, the 
secretary respectfully recommends that the members of the 
present Conference Committee be authorized to discharge 
for the ensuing year the functions described in the proposed 
plan of co-operation. 

The only denominational right that Unitarians assert is 
the right to do all the good they can. They desire a league, 
offensive and defensive, with every good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. Gladly would Unitarians be merged in an undivided 
church if they could find a Holy Catholic Church in which 
to lose their own individuality. We have no provincial 
theologies to affirm, and we do not exalt any ecclesiastical 
organization into such authority as to obscure or diminish 
the real glory of a kingdom of God in human hearts and 
souls. We do not in our thought limit the power of the Holy 
Spirit to work through diverse kinds of agencies ; and before 
the fruits of the spirit, wherever found, we bow in reverence. 

It is to be hoped that in the new century that is just 
opening before us the churches of the Unitarian order will 
grow more and more into fellowship with the other churches 
of the Christian name and inheritance. We need in our 
Christianity a due admixture of conservatism and liberalism, 
of speculation and activity, of idealism and formalism. We 
need both priests and prophets. We need diversity of gift, 
but one spirit; one law, but many manifestations ; one power, 
but a multiplicity of signs. Unity with difference is more 
edifying in love than unity with sameness. The Unitarian 
order stands conspicuously in religious organization,— not 
for competition, not for uniformity, not for church unity, 
but for unity in spirit and in truth. There is a growing 
feeling that the schism in the New England churches which 
was warranted by the conditions prevailing a century ago is 
now rapidly becoming a mere incident of history, and that 
the fundamental unity of purpose in the two branches of the 
Congregational church is being more and more recognized. 
As Unitarian and Trinitarian Congregationalists learn to 
hold their different forms of faith more largely and vitally, 
they grow inevitably into sympathy. These two communions 
have a common lineage, and the family instinct is still strong. 
With honorable inheritances, with neighborly good will, 
with common traditions, with all the influences of associated 
work and hopes drawing them together, it will be hard, 
indeed, if matters of merely fallible opinion can forever keep 
them apart. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that the occasion of these anni- 
versary meetings will not be permitted to pass without the 
organization of some permanent bond of fellowship among 
the scattered liberals of Christendom. We are honored here 
to-day by the presence of a number of distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the Unitarian habit of mind in distant lands. 
We give to them our affectionate greetings; and we invite 
them to join with us in organizing an international council, 
which shall hereafter provide a means of intercourse between 
the different bodies here represented, and stand before the 
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world as the evidence and agency of a united and progres- 
sive liberalism. : 

It is the unparalleled achievement of Unitarians that, by 
processes of absolute freedom, they have attained to a re- 
markable unanimity in their thinking. To call a man a 
Unitarian, whether in Europe, Asia, or America, is to 
describe a practically identical habit of mind and principle 
of conduct. Out of singularly incongruous elements, out 
of a medley of miscellaneous and sometimes contrary im- 
pulses, without the slightest outward authority, we have 
built a well-ordered, far-seeing, and progressive religious 
commonwealth. Our Jerusalem is no encampment of no- 
madic and rival foreigners, jostling with each other and 
disputing for supremacy, but a city at unity within itself. 
We own one aim, one purpose, one destiny, and the control 
of one law of liberty. 

We celebrated to-day the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of our 
organization. I am not, as you know, addicted to an un- 
due veneration for the past. I am no advocate of that 
slavish attachment to ancient uses into which the conserva- 
tive spirit too easily degenerates. But I do believe that it 
is good for us to have some vivid sense of what we oWe to 
the patient generations that have preceded us, and to make 
acknowledgment of the good which we enjoy merely by 
right of inheritance. What unnumbered minds and willing 
hands have contributed to our privileges! What unseen 
influences have shaped our destiny! We are born into 
certain relations, and find ourselves the heirs of certain 
traditions and institutions. We cannot renounce these con- 
nections. We can but profit by recorded experience, and 
do our part in handing on our inheritance, improved and 
enriched, into the keeping of those who come after us. The 
pressure behind us urges us forward. The hopes and fears, 
the strains and struggles, the passion for the right and the 
steadfast resolutions that have made us what we are, are 
still alive without and within us. In them we are carried 
along: on them we are uplifted. 

There is in humanity the inborn necessity for constant. 
advance. Continually, God says, “ Behold, I make all things 
new.” Our religious blessings, hopes, and institutions are 
like every other talent intrusted to us: they are not to be 
buried in a napkin under the pretence of preservation. The 
stern law under which we hold them is ‘use and improve, 
or lose.” As the unruffled pool stagnates into pestilence, 
so a guilty ecclesiastical selfishness, a callous indifference, 
a hypocritical liberty, hastens toward catastrophe. A sloth- 
ful or torpid church sinks into ruin. An unprogressive 
religion is a dying religion.’ A church needs many Pente- 
costs. History must be the record of periodical reformation 
and advance. It cannot be, as Dr. Hedge said, an aimless 
succession of events, a heap of facts fanned together by the 
flight of time, but a progress and a growth. Progress in 
liberty, in social organization, in happier belief and ere 
deed, is the key to history. 

The worth of a religious movement such as ours is to be 
judged by the quality of the best men it has produced. ‘The 
Unitarian Church of America has no reason to shrink from 
that test. It is often said that a democratic form of govern- 
ment in Church or State levels down instead of levelling up, 
and that it produces a dull uniformity of mediocrity among 
its citizens. The remarkable variety of power displayed by 
the representative Unitarians whose names ate set forth 
upon these walls is a sufficient rebuke to such a taunt. 
Here is no uniformity or mediocrity of talent. Here are the 
names of the champions of liberal thought and spiritual re- 
ligion against al] the powers of ecclesiastical tyranny, of 
statesmen wise and famous, of stanch and fearless reformers, 
of gentle and charitable women, of men of letters, of science, 
and of art, of public-spirited citizens who exemplify the virt- 
ues of a democratic nobility. Institutions which can bear 
and breed such men and women have surely some energy 
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that makes for the production of a sturdy and progressive 
race. These names testify to the permanent force of high 
example. 

Yet we cannot be satisfied to rest upon the well-won fame 
of these leaders and exemplars. They have but pointed us 
to the forward-stretching way that leads to new attainment. 
The divine gift is ever the instant life that receives and uses 
and re-creates and transmits. Were, then, our founders wise, 
let us be wiser. ‘Were they noble, let us be nobler. Were 
they tolerant, let us be more than tolerant. Let us resolve 
that, even if the organization which our founders established 
fade from history, the spirit in which they wrought shall sur- 
vive immortal in men’s hearts. The significance of our 
movement is not yet in its achievement, but still in its prom- 
ise,— a promise that cannot be fulfilled without a sovereign 
sense of moral responsibility. The results to which in sev- 
enty-five years of organized life we have attained are but 
tools wherewith to shape a larger destiny. Shall we not 
highly resolve that this unique experiment of self-respecting 
liberty in religion shall not be thwarted or doomed to disas- 
ter because of our apathy or moral cowardice? Let us be 
brave and faithful, neither deluded by hope of easy success 
nor disheartened by the slowness of the harvest. Let us re- 
solve so to live and speak and work as to justify our hopes 
and the vision of all noble minds. 


The Church of the Spirit. 


BY REV. FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, 


When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all 
truth. — JOHN xvi. 13. 


One of the most striking characteristics of Christian theology 
is the subordinate place which has been, as a rule, assigned 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Trinitarian formula, 
which has for many centuries represented the faith of the vast 
Majority of the Christian Church, announces the relationship 
of three equal and separate manifestations of the Godhead, 
to each of which the devotion of Christians may with equal 
fitness turn. In the practical piety, however, of great num- 
bers of believers the thought of the divine Fatherhood and 
the recognition of the work of the Spirit have been in large 
degree dominated by the peculiar power and persuasiveness 
of the doctrine of the Son. It is not surprising that the 
person of Jesus should have had this peculiar homage. Out 
of the vastness of the methods of the Father, out of the 
vagueness of the work of the Spirit, stands this human figure, 
with the affections, friendships, trials, and tears of human 
life, tempted as we are, yet without sin; and many a life that 
has seemed to itself a stranger among the great designs of 
the providence of God or the mysterious workings of the 
Holy Spirit has felt itself at home in the companionship of 
the self-sacrificing and suffering Jesus. On this natural 
desire of the human heart for the sympathy of God many 
theologians have seized, and have taught a Christo-centric 
faith, in which the search for God shall be satisfied in the 
person of Christ. Without entering into any discussion of 
the validity of the Trinitarian formula, it is obvious that this 
exclusive emphasis upon one of its factors is but a partial 
utilization of its scope and significance. It is, in fact, a kind 
of Christological Unitarianism. The features of the Father 
are hidden behind the mighty processes of creation and 
evolution ; the witness of the Spirit remains undetached as 
a distinct personality from the influence of the Father and of 
the Son; and there is left amid the shifting complexity of 
theological conceptions the single convincing revelation of 
the word made flesh, full of its unmistakable grace and 
truth. Back, then, to Jesus the heart of simple piety turns; 
and the theologian meets this Christo-centric emotion with 
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his doctrine of an immanent, eternal, present Christ. ‘“ My 
faith in God,” said such a man, “and even my faith in the 
goodness of the world, are the product of my loyalty to Jesus 
Christ.” And the same note of spiritual stability is struck 
by the great poet of Christian theology : — 


“The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the all-great were the all-loving, too,— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice, 
« Saying, ““O heart I made, a heart beats here!” 


Yet in the teaching of Jesus himself nothing is more'con- 
spicuous than his emphasis on the mission of the Holy 
Spirit. Standing at the end of his own ministry, Jesus 
distinctly announces that his work is partial and preparatory, 
and that the truth to which he testifies is to be a progressive 
revelation, ‘I have many things to say unto you, but ye can 
not bear them now.” ‘ When the Spirit of truth is come, he 
will guide you into all truth.” ‘To his followers this thought 
of a progressive revelation seemed simply paralyzing. They 
had believed that he would himself guide them into all] truth, 
and they were bewildered at his declaration that there were 
many things necessarily undisclosed by him. ‘Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest,” says Thomas; “ Whither 
goest thou?” asks Peter; “Show us the Father,” is the still 
more elementary demand of. Philip; until at last the thought 
of the unfinished revelation sweeps over them with such a 
wave of discouragement that they do not even ask, “ Whither 
goest thou?” because “ sorrow has filled their hearts.” In 
Jesus, on the other hand, there appears no such sense of 
prematureness in departure or incompleteness in work. The 
end of his ministry has come just where it should. “It is 
expedient for you,” he says, “that I go away.” He finds 
tranquillity and strength in the assurance that his own work 
is to be taken up into the greater unity of the purposes of 
God, and to receive its interpretation, not alone through that 
which it has given, but through that for which it has pre- 
pared the way. “Greater works than these shall ye do, 
because I go to my Father.” “The Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness of me.” 
Beyond his own teaching, beyond his own life, Jesus dis- 
cerns the movement of history guided by the Spirit of the 
truth; and, having touched his friends with a susceptibility 
to that Spirit of truth, he trusts them with the most splendid 
confidence to the progressive revelation. How majestic in 
its self-effacement is his thought of the world! Onward and 
ever onward is to move the life of man, into disclosures of 
the life of God which even Jesus himself was not permitted 
to unfold. From the Father and the Son, as the creeds 
with profound truthfulness repeat, is to proceed the Spirit of 
the truth; and through that procession of the Holy Ghost 
the life of God is to reveal itself from age to age. 


“Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou know’st : 
Wide as our needs, thy favors fall. 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all.” 


How meagre and arid would seem to Jesus a scholastic dis- 
cussion concerning the personality of the Holy Spirit, when 
he was praying that the personality of his friends might be 
made holy by that Spirit! It is the witness of the life of 
God in the soul of man. It is the immanent deity, the pro- 
gressive revelation, the undeparting and undiminished inspira- 
tion, the Spirit of the truth. With a sublime and tranquil 
faith Jesus delivers his friends to the guidance of this Spirit, 
and departs from them with the sense that his mission is 
complete when he has committed them to the direction of the 
Spirit of the truth. 

Such is the teaching of Jesus; and through the whole 
course of Christian history, while many souls have found their 
sufficient satisfaction in the doctrine of the Son, there have 
been many natures in all communions which have received 
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with peculiar reverence this witness of the mission of the 
Spirit. Such souls create an apostolic succession of the 
Holy Ghost. They have felt the touch of God upon his 
world and upon themselves. ‘They have rested in the strength 
of the Everlasting Arms. They have listened to the harmonies 
and pathos of human experience. They have committed 
themselves to the Spirit of the truth, and have been led by it 
wherever it will; and then, as they turn back to Jesus, they 
have seen that in this attitude of spiritual alertness and re- 
sponsiveness his life also was sustained, and that the Spirit 
of the truth proceeds not from the Father only, but from the 
influence and teaching of the Son. 

Who are these interpreters of the mission of the Spirit? 
They are the devout souls in every age who have found God 
and rested in him,—the idealists with their philosophy, the 
transcendentalists with their vision, the poets, the seers, the 
mystics of the Universal Church. A strange and varied fel- 
lowship they make, of many races, traditions, and creeds, 
held in the unity of the Spirit of the truth, witnesses of the 
life of God in the souls of men. ‘They utter themselves in a 
unison of language which is neither ancient nor modern, but 
timeless, universal, one. Across the centuries speaks the 
Jew Philo: ‘‘God has breathed into man from heaven a por- 
tion of his own divinity.” “The soul of man is an indi- 
visible portion of that divine and blessed Spirit”; and with 
this word of Hebrew wisdom is heard the prologue of the 
Fourth Gospel, “‘ The life was the light of men.” A century. 
passes, and Plotinus bears witness, ‘The wise man recog- 
nizes the idea of the good within him: this he develops by 
the withdrawal into the holy place of his own soul.” Other 
centuries pass, and Bernard of Clairvaux, preacher, admin- 
istrator, and saint, gives testimony: “It is in the Spirit 
that union with God occurs.” ‘The word is not one of 
sound, but of penetration; not talkative, but effective; not 
dinning the ears, but persuading the affections.” Still other 
centuries pass, and the Dominican Tauler preaches: “ When 
the mind is rightly directed, it tendeth toward this ground 
whose image is far beyond its power.” ‘This revelation 
must take place in the Spirit; for God is a Spirit, and our 
created spirits must be united to and lost in the Uncreated.” 
So through the ages is renewed this serene message. 
“Madam,” says the holy Franciscan to Madam Guyon, 
“you are disappointed and perplexed because you seek 
without what you have within. Accustom yourself to seek 
God in your heart, and you will find him”; and the pupil 
soon testifies, “The soul passing out of itself, by dying to 
itself, necessarily passes into its divine object.’’ “My own 
experience seemed to me a verification of this.” German 
theology begins its modern period with the declaration of 
Schleiermacher, that the Christian consciousness is the test 
of Christian truth, and that the sense of dependence upon 
God supplants all need of proof of the being of God; and 
German criticism recalls the saying of Richard Rothe, that 
“next to the Bible as a help to the religious life stand the 
writings ofthe mystics.” Even across the broad and 
shadowless region of English thought, with its philosophy of 
utility and its theology of an Establishment, there strike at 
times these softer shadows of the witness of the Spirit, like 
soft clouds that fleck a treeless field. ‘Great things,” 
writes George Fox, “did the Lord lead me into, and wonder- 
ful paths were opened unto me.” ‘As people come into 
subjection to the Spirit of God, they receive the word of 
wisdom that opens all things, and come to know the hidden 
unity in the Eternal Being.” Finally, the same strain of 
this tranquil music of the soul is heard amid the noise 
of commercialism in the New World, and is greeted with 
a peculiar responsiveness. How many souls in how many 
religious communions have been supported by Emerson’s 
confident words! “Within man is the soul of the holy, the 
wise silence, the universal beauty, the eternal one.” How 
many have sung to themselves the confession of Jones Very ! 
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“Tn finding thee are all things round us found, ~ 

In losing thee are all things lost beside.” 
How many have greeted with gratitude the words of Phillips 
Brooks! “It is a blessed thing that in all times there have 
always been men to whom religion has not presented itself 
as a system of doctrine, but as an elemental life in which the 
soul of man came into very direct and close communion with 
the soul of God.” ‘It is the mystics of every age who have 
done most to blend the love of truth and the love of man 
within the love of God, and so to keep alive or restore a 
healthy tolerance.” 

Thus, if we may give to the theological phrase a new signifi- 
cance, we may trace the long procession of the Holy Ghost, 
winding through the paths of Christian history, separated a 
little from the main body of believers, distrusted often for 
indifference to theological or ecclesiastical details, yet trans- 
mitting through the ages the apostolic succession of the 
spiritual life, testifying to the inner light, which is the life 
of God, undisturbed among transitions of theology or con- 
flicts of sects, confident and forward-looking among the 
mysteries of life, because recalling the Master’s promise 
that the Spirit of the truth will lead them into all truth. 
And never was this witness of the Spirit so broadly mani- 
fested as to-day. In all branches of the Christian Church 
a new confidence appears in the living God, the immanent 
Christ, the Christian consciousness, the significance of the 
soul. As long ago as the twelfth century an Italian mystic, 
whom Dante places in his Paradise with Saint Anselm and 
with Hugo of Saint Victor, conceived that the movement of 
history was to unfold itself in three great periods, the first 
revealing the character of the Father, the second teaching 
the gospel of the Son, the third imparting the mission of the 
Spirit, and that these periods were to succeed each other as 
the spring succeeds the winter and the summer succeeds the 
spring, or as the dawn follows the night and the day follows 
the dawn. Weneed not enter into these vast speculations 
of universal history to find a place for the Spirit of the truth; 
but this, at least, we may perhaps believe, that, as a new 
century summons the religious life to a new examination of 
its creed and conduct, it will be discerned that never before 
was that creed so simple, so self-evidencing, or so sincere. 
It may be that the church of the twentieth century is to be 
the church of the Spirit, and that the text of its preaching is 
to be the Master’s word: “ When the Spirit of truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.” 

And now I go on to ask, as we gather here in loyalty to 
our special faith, What to us is this lineage of the spiritual 
life? What have we in common with this fellowship of 
souls in many ages and churches who have lived in the 
Spirit? Many lines of influence and inheritance, no doubt, 
meet in the Unitarian movement; and many types of 
preaching and living present themselves among us to- 
day. From one point of view we may be regarded as 
sheer dissenters, protestants against the prevailing creed, 
anti-Trinitarians. It was°a work which had to be done, 
—this defence of simplicity and reasonableness in religion, 
this attack upon statements of doctrine which degraded 
the nature of man and insulted the nature of God. Yet 
it was an incidental rather than, as many imagine, a 
final task; and it confronts us not only with a duty, but 
with a peculiar temptation. The creed of negation con- 
stantly solicits us to a fellowship of denial and a policy of 
obstruction. It is a creed easy to preach and still easier to 
practise. It encourages\the poor conceit of conscious supe- 
riority and the barren homiletics of superficial controversy. 
If such a creed, as many of our critics and some of our ad- 
herents seem to believe, were the foundation of our faith; if 
our communion were but a Cave of Adullam, where, as the 
book of Samuel says, “every one that was discontented 
gathered themselves,”— we might have our little day of use- 
fulness, like other forms of negation, and should then be lost 
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in the inevitable reaffirmations of the Church. In compar- 
ison with such a communion a house built upon the sand 
would be a monument of stability and permanence. 

From another point of view the Unitarians may appear 
to be the representatives of the once dreaded movement of 
English rationalism and German criticism. The English 
movement in philosophy, beginning with Locke and ending 
with Mill, the scientific habit of mind in Priestley, and the 
constant controversy with an established church, all gave 
to the earlier Wnitarianism of Great Britain an apologetics 
of externalism. ‘The Scriptures,” wrote the sainted Lant 
Carpenter, “are our only guide.” Therationalism of the 
Unitarians had no other foundation than that which sup- 
ported the orthodoxy they opposed. It was an issue of 
interpretation, concerning whose principles both parties were 
agreed. This English rationalism was soon re-enforced by 
the more learned criticism of Germany; and the problem of 
interpretation began to concern not texts of Scripture only, 
but the very character of the Bible itself. It was a learned, 
unshrinking, scientific process, in whose flame supernatur- 


-alism, in its traditional form, was to be consumed, and 


candid inquiry the Unitarians committed themselves. 


To this enterprise of 
The 
first literary venture of Theodore Parker was a translation 
of De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Testament. Two 
generations of our ministers were taught the demonstrations 
of rational criticism. Mysticism was to their teachers a 
title of contempt. “Schleiermacher,” said Andrews Norton, 
‘well called the veil-maker.” It is a strain in our blood of 
which we may be justly proud. The rationalism of that 
generation opened the way for the more fruitful methods of 
the higher criticism which is revolutionizing Biblical criti- 
cism to-day, and the spirit of rationalism still gives to those 
who accept it asense of composure among the Biblical 
controversies which threaten to rend the life of many a 
Christian church. 

Yet how incomplete is the story of the Unitarian spirit, if 
it were told either in the language of theological dissent or of 
philosophical rationalism! -How far we still stand from the 
spirit of Channing or of Martineau! How obvious it is that 
another line of inheritance must be considered in the inter- 
pretation of our history! Looking back upon his early train- 
ing, the leader of our generation makes his confession. 
“Steeped in empirical and necessarian modes of thought,” 
writes Martineau, “I served out successive terms of willing 
captivity to Locke and Hartley, to Collins, Edwards, and 
Priestley, to Bentham and James Mill”; and he recalls him- 
self as “a logical prig, in whom I am humbled‘to recognize 
myself.” Was there ever, indeed, a school of philosophy less 
capable of permanent control over the greatest of modern 
idealists; and was it not a distinct epoch in modern phi- 
losophy when in Germany Martineau received what he calls 
“the gift of fresh conceptions, the unsealing of hidden open- 
ings of self-consciousness, with unmeasured corridors and 
sacred halls behind”? What have we here come upon but a 
new line of inheritance, the signs of which are easy to recog- 
nize in our ideals and habit of mind to-day? Behind all the 
differences in definitions-of the Godhead, which may set us 
apart from the main body of the Church, and beneath all 
principles of Biblical interpretation, lie these fresh concep- 
tions of self-consciousness, this confidence in the unveiling of 
hidden springs, this: sense of the life of God in the soul of 
man. 

Some thirty years ago I was walking as a student with the 
saintly Prof. Tholuck, in the famous garden where he dis- 
coursed with two generations of Americans, and he inquired 
in what communion of Christians I had been reared; and, on 
my replying that my father was a Unitarian minister, the 
great man remarked, “ Ah! the Unitarians, they are mystics!” 
It seemed to me then a strange definition; and many a critic 
of Unitarianism, and some perhaps of its defenders, would 


theology was to be tried as by fire. 
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think the German scholar ill-informed. Yet, in fact, his 
judgment was profoundly and demonstrably true. The 
Unitarians are mystics. ‘They have contended for theologi- 
cal simplicity, they have contributed to Biblical interpreta- 
tion; but the representative expressions of their habit of 
mind are to be sought, not in these fields of learning, but in 
their witness of the present life of God in the present life of 
man. It is a line of descent which has been, for the most 
part, overlooked, even by eulogists of Unitarianism. It is, 
indeed, not the trait of our stock which is most open to ob- 
servation ; and there are many lives among us with hardly a 
trace of such a pedigree. Yet through the blood of many 
generations runs this inherited strain of free and rational 
piety, which it is well for us, as we gather here, to trace. 
Three great names sufficiently illustrate the Unitarians of 
Great Britain and the United States during the seventy-five 
years which we are met to recall; and, while each of these 
men had his part in theological and philosophical progress, 
each of them is primarily and fundamentally a prophet of the | 
spiritual life. In Channing, as was said of him by that 
kindred spirit, John Hamilton Thom, ‘the prominent 
thought, the master light of all his seeing, is the spiritual re- 
lation of himself and of every man to God.” “It is the 
mighty monotone of his mind, like the monotone of the 
ocean which souls that are not attuned to it may sometimes 
feel oppressive.” This is our inheritance from Channing, a 
monotone of the spirit, a sense of the divine in man which 
rises out of the waves of human experience, as great rollers 
with their steady movement heave up out of a tossing sea. 
In Parker, it must be admitted, this witness of the Spirit is 
less uniform and continuous. There seemed to reside in him 
two natures, one aggressive and combative,—the nature of 
the reformer,— the other contemplative and poetic,—the 
nature of the mystic. One of his natures was stirred by 
Garrison and the sense of wrong; the other side was stirred 
by Schleiermacher and the sense of God. There was the 
Parker of the platform and the Parker of the prayers; and, 
while the history of reform may record the activity of the 
agitator, the history of religion will give a still more perma- 
nent place to the spiritual intuitionalist. Finally, in Marti- 
neau, the sufficient exponent of our own generation, all the 
lines of our spiritual inheritance meet. His contributions to 
theology began sixty years ago in the Liverpool controversy, 
and reached their monumental expression in his “ Study of 
Religion.” The interpretation of Scripture was his concern 
in early youth, and the search for “ The Seat of Authority” 
the last inquiry of his extreme old age. Great, however, as 
were his contributions to theological dissent and Biblical 
learning, neither of these interests exhausted or even repre- 
sented the main direction of his mind. Martineau is at heart 
a mystic. His spirit dwells with the Spirit of the truth, un- 
embarrassed by transitions in theology or exegesis. There 
is, he says, ‘a close affinity, perhaps ultimate identity, be- 
tween religion and poetry.” “ Preaching is essentially a lyric 
expression of the soul.” He was, as he wrote not long ago 
in one of his noblest utterances, “not flung into a scene 
which he has not learned to consecrate.” To make “his 
affirmation of God,” he had taken his stand, “not on the 
shifting alluvial slope of history, but on the rooted rock 
which belongs to the very structure of the world.” 

Such is the witness of the great names of our history; 
and when, in our own time, one would detect among the 
varied expressions of denominational life the heart of a con- 
temporary religious movement, to what evidence should he 
turn? He should look, I think, not so much to its machinery 
of organization or abstract statements of belief, but to the 
religious sentiment itself, as it expresses itself in lyrics of 
praise and prayer. Some ways of faith hardly admit of 
being sung at all, and have made no important contribution 
to the history of Christian verse. Other forms of faith have 
borne as their flower a special quality of sacred lyrics, with a 
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fragrance of their own. The heart of Methodism is dis- 
closed in the hymns of the Wesleys; the nature of evan- 
gelical piety is laid bare in the hymns of Watts and Dodd- 
ridge; the inner faith of the Moravians is told in their 
glowing hymns; and in the hymns of Keble and Newman is 
the characteristic note of the Anglican Church. “If aman,” 
said Fletcher of Saltoun, “were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should made the laws of a 
nation.’’ With equal justice we might say that, if a man 
were permitted to make the hymns of a church, he need not 
care who should make its theology. Tried, then, by this in- 
terior test, what is the spirit of the Unitarian tradition? No 
one can fail to see that its religious life has uttered itself in a 
lyric expression of singular freshness and beauty, touching in 
many moods and keys one dominating note. It is a hym- 
nology of the Spirit, the song of those who rest within the 
Everlasting Arms. It is not an accident that out of a re- 
ligious movement which is often held to be sheer rationalism 
or dissent there has grown the most clearly defined type of 
religious verse which this country has produced. It is not 
an accident that the lyrics of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Bryant, and Emerson, proceed from lives bred in the rational 
piety of the Unitarians, or that Whittier, who must be joined 
with them in the character of his verse, was joined with them 
also in the fellowship of the “Inner Light.” And, when we 
pass from the great masters, what does it mean that from a 
group of minor poets of the same tradition — from Samuel 
Longfellow and Furness and Hedge, and many others among 
the elders, from Hosmer, Gannett, and Chadwick, and many 
others of the present generation—there has proceeded a 
strain of lyric theism whose music penetrates many a church 
where the doors are closed against the poets? It means that 
beneath the vigorous rationalism and sincere dissent of the 
Unitarians there is a deeper movement of religious life, a 
consciousness of God which none but a poet can utter, a 
spiritual lineage which unites these modern minds to the 
great company of witnesses of the Real Presence,— the fellow- 
ship of the Church of the Spirit. 

It would be contrary to the very thought I have in mind 
if this claim to an inheritance of spiritual religion should be 
interpreted as the arrogant assumption of an exclusive right. 
The truth which makes men free is always the same truth. 
The sympathies of the Church of the Spirit are not denomina- 
tional or provincial or contemporary. The devout Unitarian 
finds a familiar speech in Thomas 4 Kempis and in Fénélon. 
The spirit of Jacob Bohme is no stranger to the spirit of 
Emerson. The “ Discourses concerning Religion” of Schlei- 
ermacher, in all probability, suggested the “ Discourse con- 
cerning Religion’? of Theodore Parker. The idealism of 
Fichte would have been greeted by Channing as the voice 
of a friend. It is, indeed, not easy to fix the historic place 
of these witnesses of the Spirit. When one of them sings,— 


“Go not, my soul, in search of him, 
But to thyself repair ; 
Wait thou amid the silence dim, 
And thou shalt find him there,”— 


is this some Neo-Platonist of the early Church, or is it Fred- 
eric Hosmer and his “ Thought of God”? And when, again, 
we repeat,— 
“O love divine, of all that is 
The sweetest and the best, 
Fain would I come and rest to-night 
Upon thy tender breast,”— 


is this a verse of Madam Guyon, or is it the rationalism of 
Chadwick? Very humbly, then, and with a sense of imper- 
fect obedience and a conscious insignificance among the 
great movements of Christian history, and yet with a sense 
of legitimacy, we take our place, not alone with those who 
contend for theological truth, but with the great company 
of the devout life, the Church of the Spirit. The Unita- 
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rians are mystics. Within their limited province and power 
it becomes their high vocation to testify to the simplicity and 
reality of rational religion. They may have their place in 
defining the sources of authority, they may do their part in 
establishing the rule of righteousness; but their interior 
spirit is that of an unobscured and uninterrupted relation of 
the soul of man with the life of God. Standing at the end 
of his own brief ministry, the Master of the spiritual life, 


with self-effacing composure, promises to his friends the. 


guidance of the Spirit of the truth, which was to lead them 
to greater revelations than even he could possibly disclose. 
It must be the same with any communion which sincerely 
desires to follow him. Much they may contend for of lib- 
erty in the Church and of righteousness in the world, and 
for either of these ends they may be content to remain a 
protesting and free minority. Yet a greater privilege and a 
more imperative summons comes to them to transmit the 
witness of the Spirit of the truth, which shall guide men into 
richer revelations than it is possible for any single sect to 
teach or even to dream. 

What, then, we go on to ask, are the marks of this Church 
of the Spirit, and what are the special duties of those who 
shall enter its communion? The Church of the Spirit, one 
must answer, is first of all a living church; and a living 
church, like all other living things, is marked by growth, 
progress, change. Fixity is not a sign of life and power, but 
of sterility and death. “There is nothing so destructive,” 
said Thomas Arnold, “because so contrary to nature, as the 
strain to keep things fixed’’; and, as one looks across the 
Christian world to-day, and sees the intensity of this strain to 
keep things fixed, he is moved, not by a sense of satisfaction 
that the strain is to snap, but by the pathos of this destruc- 
tive and hopeless demand for fixity. The truth is ever re- 
vealing new aspects of itself: the truth that can’ move the 
heart must itself be a moving truth. “If God shall reveal 
anything to you,” said John Robinson, “ by any other instru- 
ment of his, be as ready to receive it as ever you were to re- 
ceive anything by my ministry; for I am confident that God 
has more truth yet to break out of his holy word.” What is 
this but a repetition of the Master’s promise that, when he 
had gone away, the Spirit of the truth would come and lead 
men into all truth? And does not this teach us why Jesus 
dared to give the Spirit of the truth that other and surprising 
name, the Comforter? What a strange word is this,—that 
the Spirit of the truth is a comforter! How uncomforting, 
how uncomfortable the truth often seems! How many a de- 
vout soul, how many a Christian communion, has dreaded to 
go on into the unknown truth, lest the truth, as it should be 
given, should bring no comfort! Yet this is the witness of 
all deep experiences of life,—that the only substantial com- 
fort to a soul or to a church is in perfect loyalty to the truth 
as it is given. The only comforting revelation is a progres- 
sive revelation. What comfort can it be to build one’s faith 
on a foundation which any day may slip from beneath one’s 
feet, to wake some morning and find that a new Biblical dis- 
covery has robbed us of our evidence of God! Stability for 
a church, as for a planet, is in its motion. The Church of 
the Spirit is a church of hope. ; 

Again, the Church of the Spirit is a religious church. Ex- 
aggerated as it would be to speak of an irreligious church, 
who can deny that a great part of the energy of religious 
organizations is given to matters that are not religious, 
to the perfecting of machinery instead of the communi- 
cating of power? No church, it is true, can be delivered 
from the care of mechanism, no power can be utilized with- 


- out machinery. Yet the aim of all well-directed skill, in the 


Church, as in the world of industry, is to transmit the power 
at one’s command with the least possible obstruction or loss; 
and the chief source of waste of power, in a church as in a 
factory, is in the hindering of its energy or in diverting it 
from its proper work, We look, once more, at the issues 
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which consume the sessions of ecclesiastical councils; we 


look, indeed, at the methods we are ourselves tempted to 


employ as substitutes for the religious life; and how far 
away seems the Church of the Spirit! “What conclu- 
sions these controversies may come to,” lately said a 
brave leader in a sorely embarrassed church, “is of no con- 
sequence : the only important thing is that they shall come to 
an end.” And what shall bring to an end this waste of 
power, and make the Church of Christ a clear channel for 
the energy of God? It is a renewal of confidence in the 
witness of the Holy. Spirit, a trust like that of Jesus in the 
Spirit of the truth. What the Church needs in its preaching 
and in its working is not more mechanism, or organization, 


or external re-enforcement, but more confidence in its mes- 


sage, more consecration, more spirituality, more faith. The 
prayer of the present time should not be, “ Lord, increase our 
congregations, our statistics, our income,” but, “ Lord, in- 
crease our faith.” The Church of the Spirit is a church of 
faith. 

Once more the Church of the Spirit is a ministering 
Church. By the grace of God we have come to a time when 
the chief interest of the world is outward-looking, generous, 
self-forgetting. It is the age of the social question; and the 
test of the Church, as of all other human organizations, must 
be found in its contribution to social service. But how 
slightly we are aware that effectiveness in social service does 
not proceed from the arrangements of reform! Behind all 
the social mechanism in which we may enlist there is a 
social dynamic to be secured ; and the fundamental need of 
an age of social service is not so much for more channels of 
social usefulness as for more social wisdom, insight, patience, 
and power. And from what source does this power of phi- 
lanthropy proceed? It springs from the hidden sense of 
God, from the life of idealism, insight, vision, and faith, as 
the full stream which moves the modern industry flows from 
its secret source among the quiet hills. No graver mistake 
could be made than to fancy that the outward-looking activ- 
ity of the present age is a detachment of its interest from 
religion. It is, on the contrary, a witness of religion, as the 
volume of the stream testifies to the abundance of its springs. 
Without a supply of social idealism the stream of social 
service soon runs dry. 

Seventy years ago in the city of Boston there occurred a 
renaissance of practical philanthropy, which still gives to the 
city a leadership in social service. From one small group of 
closely associated friends there proceeded in those days the 
first illustration in this country of scientific charity through 
the work of Tuckerman, the first care of the blind and 
feeble-minded in the work of Dr. Howe, the first intelligent 
care of the insane in the work of Dorothea Dix. But whence 
came the spiritual power which poured itself through these 
channels? It came from a person who was neither a re- 
former nor agitator nor practical leader, but a preacher, a 
thinker, a seer. Dr. Tuckerman was a lifelong intimate of 
William Ellery Channing. Dr. Howe was within the inner 
circle of his friendship. Miss Dix was one of his own 
household. The new philanthropy was the witness of a new 
religious force. Behind its wisdom and devotion lay a new 
faith in the worth of the human soul. Was this an unusual 
relationship in the history of social reform? On the con- 
trary, it is illustrated by each transition in the history of 
social progress. Behind the liberty of Florence stood the 
prophecy of Savonarola; behind the Jnnere Mission of 
Germany was the piety of Francke and of Wichern; behind 
the social movement of the Church of England was the 
philosophy of Maurice; behind the new philanthropy of 
Boston the inspiration of the gospel of Christ through the 
preaching of Phillips Brooks. Thus it always has been; 
and, if in any congregation to-day one observes a new stirring 
of healthy-minded social service, he may be sure that back of 
the sense of the human need there is a personal source of 
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faith and courage, like a throbbing engine communicat- 
ing spiritual power. More than all, and behind all, is the 
new birth of philanthropy which proceeded from Christianity 
itself. It was an epoch hardly less marked in its thought of 
man than in its thought of God. The “Caritas” of the 
Christians had a scope and quality which the “ Prodigalitas” 
of the Roman world never knew. Yet more extraordinary 
than Christian philanthropy itself was the origin of this new 
love of man. Jesus was not a reformer or organizer or 
social agitator; he was a prophet, a revealer, a mystic, a 
seer. Yet from his vision of the love of God issued the new 
summons to the service of man. “For their sakes,” said 
Jesus, in perhaps his greatest statement of his mission, “I 
sanctify myself.” ‘For their sakes,”—that is the end 
toward which the Christian life proceeds, the end of generous 
service. “I sanctify myself,’— that is the beginning from 
which the Christian life proceeds, the dynamic of personal 


consecration. ‘The disciple of Jesus Christ sanctifies himself 
for others’ sakes. The Church of the Spirit is a church of 
love. 


And what then, finally, is this living, praying, ministering 
Church,— this Church of hope and faith and love? What is 
it but organized religion as Jesus desired that it should live 
and do its work? With what a mighty hope he viewed the 
movement of the world, white as he saw it for his harvest, 
safe as he felt it to bein the guidance of the Spirit of the 
truth! With what a supporting faith he turned from all 
other ways of power, and trusted the dynamic of holiness! 
With what an individualized love he gave himself to the life 
of service, not to be ministered unto, but to minister! Jesus 
was the most unfaltering of mystics. His spirit dwelt in 
habitual and unhindered communion with the Spirit of the 
truth. “I and’ my Father,” he said, “are one.’ But it was 
not the sickly mysticism of self-centred meditation: it was 
the healthy mysticism which utters itself in self-effacing 
love. ‘Jesus Christ,’ says the book of Acts, “ went about 
doing good,” God having “anointed him with the Holy 
Ghost and with power.” It was the power of the Holy 
Ghost which made him able to do good. The Church of the 
ministering Spirit is the Church of Jesus Christ. 

And we, who have our humble part in the inheritance of 
this lineage of the Spirit; we, for whom the way of direct 
communion with God has been swept clean of obstruction; 
we, to whom the language of the devout life in all the ages 
is a not unfamiliar tongue; we, who instead of purchasing 
with a great price this freedom are free-born members of 
the church of the Spirit, what pledge have we to make 
to-night but of a better loyalty to the Church that moves 
and prays and ministers,—the Church of hope and faith 
and love? How slight has been our service, how imperfect 
our attachment to this supreme vocation! How preoccu- 
pied have been our minds with mechanism, and how low 
has run our stream of power! Yet how plain it is that all 
the forces of spiritual vitality in the present time conspire to 
direct us where we ought to go! The noise of controversy 
and the discord of dissent are hushed when the Spirit of 
truth, the Comforter, comes. The revolving eddies of the 
age are helpless to detain a Church, when it feels beneath 
its life the main current of the life of the Spirit. The future 
welcomes the Church of the Spirit, as a strong breeze comes 
up out of the sea and swells the sails that have been long be- 
calmed; and the Church which gives itself to that persua- 
sion of the Spirit, coming. as the wind comes, viewless, but 
full of power, is borne on like a vessel that heads at last 
upon her proper course. ‘The restlessness of her crew is 
stilled as they hasten to their new obedience;*and they sing 
together as they trim their sails, — 


§ Why labor at the dull mechanic oar, 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, 
And the swift current flowing, 

Right onward to the eternal shore?” 
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Hymn, 


BY MARY A. SAFFORD. 


O faith that maketh free, 

We bring our love to thée 
And sing thy praise. 

Faith that drives out the night, 

Faith that lets in the light, 

Be thou a growing might, 
Through coming days. 


May we be strong and true 
To will and dare and do, 
At thy behest; 
To break the chains that bind 
And lift up human kind, 
That all at length may find 
True peace and rest. 


Do thou our faith defend, 

O God, our Father, Friend, 
To thee we pray. 

While centuries come and go 

May this faith live and grow, 

Rich gifts on man bestow, 
God speed its way. 


English Unitarian Pictures and Books. 


The art section of the London bazaar which 
will be described next week by Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, was prominent and attractive, 
containing several hundred pictures in oils 
and water-color, etchings, engravings, statu- 
ary, etc., some of which were works of much 
excellence. Mr. Savage Cooper’s portrait of 
Dr. Odgers attracted universal attention. As 
might have been expected, there were pictures 
of Dr. Martineau of many kinds. One was 
an ivory miniature of exceeding beauty, which 
sold quickly at fifteen guineas. Another was 
an equally fine stained-glass transparency for 
a church or library window. In this trans- 
parency the artist has succeeded in giving us 
a likeness of Dr. Martineau that is most ex- 
cellent. It was admired by everybody. Its 
price was £5. Though it was sold almost as 
soon as the bazaar was opened, I am glad to 
say that reproductions of it of equal excel- 
lence with the original can be obtained at 
the price named. I call especial attention to 
it because it is exactly such a picture as 
might well find a place in the windows of 
a hunded Unitarian churches in England and 
America. Artistically wrought into the hand- 
some border that surrounds the portrait are 
the fine lines of Wordsworth, — 

‘*But rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith and trimmed its fire, 


Showed me the high white star of truth, 
There bade me gaze and there aspire. ’’ 


Any one desiring to make further inquiry 
about this remarkable picture may address 
‘*Bazaar Committee, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, London. ’’ 

Three or four books and pamphlets of some 
permanent value were published in connection 
with the bazaar. One is ‘‘The Book of the 
Bazaar,’’ which, in addition to giving much 
information about the bazaar committees, 
etc., contains a brief history of the Unitarian 
churches of London, together with pictures of 
some of them, and of some of the most noted 
of the London ministers of the past. Another 
is a pamphlet by Dr. Herford on ‘‘The Les- 
ser and the Larger Unitarianism,’’ which 
contains a most excellent picture of the 
author. The third is a paper by Dr. Sadler 
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entitled ‘‘The Unitarians of London Fifty 
Years Ago,’’ with several portraits. The 
fourth is entitled ‘*A Book of Daily 
Strength.’’ It is an excellent manual of 
selections from Unitarian authors, English 
and American, made by Rev. V. D. Davis, 
the editor of the /uguirer. 


Literature. 
REMINISCENCES OF MORRIS STEINERT. 
Compiled and arranged by Jane Marlin. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.—Mr. 


Steinert’s name has long been a familiar one in 
Boston; and it seems not long ago that he ac- 
cepted the $200, 000 offered for the relinquish- 
ment of the lease of his warerooms on the 
site of which now stands the Hotel Touraine. 
In reviewing the events of his life, Mr. 
Steinert had a story worth telling; and he has 
told it with great frankness and good humor. 
He made his way through discouragements of 
various kinds, gradually acquiring a fine 
musical education and constantly utilizing it 
for his own advancement. ‘‘My early love 
for the divine art,’’ he says, ‘‘has been my 
talisman through all my struggles and suc- 
cesses. . .~ My Jeztmot:f in this book is to 
be found in music.’’ His days of wandering 
through Switzerland, Russia, and Funland, 
with a pack of spectacles on his back, are 
described with humor and evident enjoyment 
of his own memories. His consternation, 
and even horror, when he found that a young 
girl in whom he had begun to be interested 
could not sing properly Abt’s ‘‘When the 
Swallows homeward fly’’ was so great that he 
left the room abruptly to fly homeward him- 
self; and his disappointment seems to have 
been so great that he decided to give up 
music for ecclesiastical architecture,—a state 
of mind which fortunately did not long con- 
tinue. Mr. Steinert’s lectures on the evolu- 
tion of the pianoforte have not been for- 
gotten; and the account of his search for the 
wonderful old harpsichords, clavichords, and 
spinets which make up his famous collection, 
is interesting. Mr. Steinert’s philosophy of 
life is revealed by the expressed aim of his 
book, which tries to show how we may ‘‘ac- 
cept all influences, whether good or evil, and 
train our hearts and minds to enjoy what we 
have and be happy at any cost.’’ 


THE Harp or Lire. By Elizabeth God- 
frey. New York: Henry Holt & Co, $1.50. 
—Miss Godfrey’s musical novels are nega- 
tively distinguished by their lack of senti- 
mentality and mysticism. She shows us her 
musicians and singers as hard-working, well- 
meaning human beings, living in a worka- 
day world like the rest of us, and compelled 
to meet prosaic problems of ordinary life. 
There is little romance in this tale,—not 
much even of that which glorifies most lovers 
when their own story seems more wonderful 
than any ever told in books; and there is no 
glamour whatever. Two are married, loving 
unequally, and after marriage are obliged to 
face the ordinary problems of such associa- 

es 
tion when those who have lived independent 
lives must learn to adjust themselves to other 
claims. There is no intrigue nor wrong- 
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doing in the book,—at least, none of the 


kind to which men and women of the artistic | 


temperament are supposed to be especially 
liable. In short, it is a realistic story about 
musical people, teaching the necessity of sor- 
row as well as love, and showing that in this 
case, at least, ‘‘it was less what had been. 
granted than what had been withheld that 
gave meaning and color to life.’’ 


Tue KLONDIKE STAMPEDE. By Tappan 
Adney. Illustrated. New York: Harper 
Brothers. ~ $3.—The ‘*Special Correspond- 


ent,’’ with a good outfit and sufficient credit,- 
took his chances with the stream of advent- 
urers making their way to the Klondike. 
He tells in a vivid and picturesque narrative 
what happened to him, what happened to 
them, and how through frost and flood they 
fared on their way to the land where men 
barter their health and sell their lives in 
quest of wealth. He shows how some win, 
what they seek and some lose everything that 
they risk; while the total winnings, divided 
among all the prospectors, would give a fair 
wage for ordinary work at home. The corre- 
spondent had special advantages, but nothing 
could save him or his companions from ad- 
ventures which could not be pleasing even to 
the most adventurous. The literary quality 
of the book leaves something to be desired; 
and yet the writer produces the effect that he 
seeks, and leaves the reader with the impres- 
sion that he has himself had some personal 
experience of the hardships encountered in 
this desolate region. fi 


CHARLES SUMNER. By Moorfield Storey. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.— 
Charles Sumner holds a noble place in the 
history of his country and in the affectionate 
remembrance of his countrymen. What the 
man himself was, the course of important 
events which he helped largely to shape, the 
efficient service which he rendered at critical 
junctures, the impression made by his abso- 
lute fidelity to principle and his courageous 
scorn of meanness, are sketched by Mr. 
Storey with a judicial fairness and a deep 
appreciation that make this one of the most 
valuable in ‘‘The Americdn Statesmen 
Series.’’ ‘‘A strong force constantly work- 
ing for righteousness’’ is part of Mr. Storey’s 
fine characterization at the close of the vol- 
ume. This is a book to be put into the 
hands of boys and young men, who may well 
make Charles Sumner’s ideals their own, 
following his simple sincerity and his un- 
wavering regard for the moral aspect of 
political questions. Is not Mr. Storey mis- 
taken, however, when he says that Emerson 
called Sumner ‘‘the conscience of the Sen- 
ate’’? 

THE NORTH-WEST UNDER THREE FLAGs. 
By Charles Moore. New York: Harper & 
Brothers; $2.50.—The story of conflicting 
interests, remarkable men, and important 
events that make up the history of the great 
North-west, is picturesque and dramatic; and 
it is set forth in Mr. Moore's essays with 
much life and skill. The occupation of New 
France,—-‘‘romantic, extravagant, . squalid 
New France,’’—the extensive Indian con- 
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spiracy, the petty warfare that accompanied 
the War of the Revolution, the advent of 
settlers after the ordinance of 1787,—all offer 
opportunity for historic narration possessing 
compelling interest; and Mr. Moore has suc- 
ceeded in producing a most satisfactory 1e- 
view of the period. He has had access to 
the Parkman manuscripts, national and State 
archives, and has been able to obtain much 
information from official and private sources 
in England. Whenever errors or misappre- 
hensions sanctioned by other historians are 
corrected, Mr. Moore is careful to give his 


authority. 
PASSENGERS. By Myles Hemenway. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25.—The 


first of these two stories was reviewed by the 
Christian Register when it appeared under 
the title Doomsday a year or two ago. ~The 
second is like unto it, showing a fervid 
imagination, a sombre outlook on life, and 
a somewhat strained sense of the artistic and 
picturesque value of words. In Doomsday 
the fisherman, who believes himself divinely 
commissioned to announce the definite com- 
ing of the world’s last day, convinces at last 
the jeering, incredulous islanders around 
him, until they accept all the consequences 
of their faith, ‘‘pitching their lives almost 
savagely to the prophet’s heroic tune,’’ and 
renouncing the ownership of things earthly, 
some in one spirit, some in another. The 
exaltation of strained anticipation, the reac- 
tion of disappointment, and the inevitable 
reacceptance of ordinary life make up the 
background for the love-story of the prophet 
and the ill-treated, unhappy wife of the only 
islander who scorns the prophecy. ‘‘April’’ 
is likewise a strange love-story, with a sor- 
rowful ending, told with the same intensity. 

. A Woman’s Paris. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.25.—This handbook of every- 
day living in the French capital is exactly 
what a woman needs who means to have her 


visit there something more than a_ hasty. 


scramble from the Louvre to the Bon Marché 
and from Notre Dame to the Bois de Bou- 
logne. It contains much interesting and ap- 
parently trustworthy information about ways 
of living, servants, common customs, shops, 
sight-seeing, dressmakers, . suburban trips, 
and, above all, prices. It is written in a 
bright, conversational style, and provided 
with forty or fifty illustrations. A chapter 
on the present Exposition and another on the 
prices likely to be maintained through the 
summer have been added as a sort of remov- 
able appendix; but the main intention of the 
compiler has been to furnish a help for all 
times and seasons. 


The Magazines, 


‘The American Journal of Sociology for May 
contains: ‘‘The City in History,’’ by L. S. 
Rowe; ‘‘A Neglected Principle in Civic Re- 
form,’’ by James H. Hamilton; ‘‘The Gene- 
sis of Ethical Elements,’’ by Edward Als- 
worth Ross; ‘‘The Scope of Sociology,’’ 
Ill., by Albion W. Small; ‘‘A Sociological 
View of Sovereignty’’ (continued), by John 
R, Commons; ‘‘*Street Railway Employees in 
Paris,’’ by Edmund J. Janes; Reviews; 
Notes and Abstracts; Bibliography. 
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Literary Notes. © 


The annual list of books for Sunday- 
schools and other libraries, recommended by 
the Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school 
Books, is now ready, and may be found at 
the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Report of the Ecumenical Conference in- 
cludes three parts: (1) the story of the con- 
ference in its inception, organization, and 
conduct; (2) the papers, addresses, and dis- 
cussions; (3) appendices, including the com- 
plete programme, the organization, and roll, 
a list of missionary societies, a summary of 
missionary statistics, a carefully prepared 
bibliography of the best missionary books, 
and an index. The report will be published 
in two volumes of about five hundred pages 
each, The funds of the conference will cover 
the cost of putting it on the press; and thus 
it will be sold for $1.50, and to advance 
subscribers for $1 for the two volumes. 
Subscriptions accompanied by the money may 
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be sent to the Publication Committee, Ecu- 
menical Conference, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Checks should be made payable to 
Edwin M. Bliss, chairman. 


Books Received. 


, From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston, 
Love ina Cloud. By Arlo Bates. $1.50. 
Millet. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
Evolution of Trinitarianism. By L. L, Paine. $2.00. 
The Integrity of Christian Science. By Mrs. A. D. T, 
Whitney. $1.00. 
The Light of Day. By John Burroughs. $r.5o. 
Hotel de Rambouillet. By Leon H. Vincent. $1.00. 
From Sandhill to Pine. By Bret Harte. $1.25. ‘ 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Mother Tongue. By Sarah Louise Arnold and 
George Lyman Kittredge. 
Oriole Stories. For Beginners. By M. A. L. Lane. 
From Harper & Brothers, New Vork. 
A Cumberland Vendetta. By John Fox, i. $125. 
The Conquest of Arid America, By William E. Smythe. 


$1.50. 
The Booming of Acre Hill. By John Kendrick Bangs. 

1-25. 
Hiwa. A Tale of Ancient Hawaii. By Edmund P. Dole. 


$1.00, 
a Professor. By Charlotte Bronté. Haworth Edition. 
1.75. ' 


The Prose of 
Edward Rowland Sill. 


With an Introduction comprising 
some Familiar Letters. 


16mo, 


i a2: 


The different essays are grouped under six general headings, 
nature, literature and criticism, music, psychology and _ ethics, 


education and life. 


“A great many readers of the Atlantic have been moved, 
delighted, sometimes thrilled, sometimes made pensive and very 
thoughtful, by Mr. Sill’s contributions to that magazine, very 
often without knowing even the name of the man who was exer- 
cising his strange power over them. This collection of his prose 
writings will be very welcome to a goodly number of readers; 
and the number would be very large indeed if it were to include 


all who are capable of deriving 


from these pages an exquisitely 


refined pleasure and profit,” says the Boston Advertiser. 


. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE CHILDREN 
OF THE. PARSONAGE 


With an Introduction by 
Rey. E, E, Hale, D,D. 


By CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN 


A little record of child life in a country village 
sixty years ago. The story is from “Recollec- 
tions” of Mrs. Lucy E. Powers, and is written 
in special memory of Edward A. H. Allen. 
Their father, Joseph Allen, was for over fifty 
ears minister of the Unitarian church in North- 
oro, Mass., the “Fearnborough” of this story. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale at 25 BEACON STREET and at 272 
CoNnGRESS STREET, BosTON, GEORGE H. Extis. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr, Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, 272 Congress’Street, Boston. 


The Spirit of God. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MozooMDAR. 233 pages. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
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Che Dome. 
A Spring Song. 


There’s a bluebird jest a chirpin’ on a chinyberry tree, 
An’ a robin’s red and rosy where the blossoms used to be; 
An’ I hear the river singin’, jest the way it used to sing 
When the cattle bells was ringin’ in the meadows of the 
~ spring. 

Dreamy days and gleamy days, 

An’ earth an’ heaven is bright. 

There’s a blossom on the bosom 

Of the day and of the night. 


The sunshine is so pleasant, an’ the mountain wind so 
sweet, 

T look to see the daisies jest a-foamin’ at my feet; 

An’ where the lakes are lyin’ in the shadow of the pines 

I hear the brown bees flyin’ to the honeysuckle vines. 


Dreamy days an’ gleamy days, 
An’ earth an’ heaven is bright. 
There’s a blossom on the bosom 
Of the day and of the night. 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


For the Christian Register. 
The Little Pink Bags on the Rose- 
bush. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


‘They are so pretty! Just the color of the 


roses! I thought they were roses at first.’’ 
‘‘“Humph! Then you didn’t look very 
carefully. I dare say they were made for 


artificial roses, and stuck on the bush to 
make it prettier. These people are such 
mimics, and have such barbarous taste! But 
I can’t say I think they improve it much.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ori had just returned from 
a long sojourn at the South, and were busily 
discussing the site of the new summer resi- 
dence which they proposed building; but 
both had an eye for the picturesque, and their 
curiosity had been aroused by two queer-look- 
ing objects which decorated a rose-bush in 
the dooryard of one of their prospective 
neighbors. They were not Italians, but na- 
tive Americans, their family having been 
settled in this country long before Columbus 
came over. Their real names were Mr. and 
Mrs. Baltimore Oriole; but I have shortened 
it because that is so long a name to write out 
so many times. No, that is not their veal 
name, either: no one could tell you that ex- 
cept themselves, for bird names are too sweet 
and delicate to be translated into our guttural 
English. 

**One of them would make such a pretty 
nest!’’ said Mrs. Ori. ‘‘And it would save 
ever so much weaving.’’ 

**So it would, my dear,’’ said Mr. Ori. 
‘And, if you say so, I will go down and get 
it at once.’ 

‘*But I don’t quite like to take it.’* 

‘* And why not, my love?’’ 

‘*Because,’’ she answered hesitatingly, ‘‘I 
really believe that they belong to that dear 
little baby giant.’’ 

**My love!’’ laughed her husband. ‘‘ What 
an absurd idea! What in the world could he 
do with them? He could not begin to get 
inside of one of them, and they are not good 
to eat. I tried them both. Besides, we 
shall leave one for him; and, surely, one is 
enough for anybody. 

‘*He is such a dear little fellow!’’ said 
Mrs. Ori, with a chirp. 
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**Little!’’ repeated Mr. Ori; for it is a 
point in bird etiquette always to repeat 
another person’s words. Have you not heard 
them doing it? ‘‘Why, he is as big as a 
hundred of us! All the bird babies in town 
could be sheltered in that immense willow 
nest of his. The idea of putting a nest on 
wheels, and drawing the baby around in it! 
Why don’t they hang it on a tree as we do? 
It would be twice as comfortable. ’’ 

‘Why, you know, they do have a kind of 
hanging nest, only it takes two trees to hold 
it, it is so long and narrow,—just like their 
bodies. No doubt they got the idea from us.’’ 

‘*No doubt whatever!’’ repeated Mr. Ori, 
politely. ‘‘What great, awkward creatures 
they are, anyway, and so helpless! That 
baby is ten months old, my love,—just the 
age we were when we mated; and he is just 
beginning to twitter. He can’t sing any 
more than a screech-owl.’’ 

‘*Not any more than a screech-owl!’’ as- 
sented Mrs. Ori. ‘‘He makes a dreadful 
noise when he tries to sing. They all try to 
stop him, and sometimes it takes the whole 
family to do it. But, Baltie dear, I must 
say I like the little fellow’s looks. They 
call him little, and he certainly is small 
compared with the rest of them. His hair is 
just the shade of that yellow chicken-down 
hat I am so fond of for nest-linings, and his 
eyes look like little blue lakes, with the sun- 
beams sparkling in them. I wish our babies 
had blue eyes, and I would like a blue egg 
occasionally for a change; but, somehow, I 
could never lay one. ”’ 

**Pooh!’’ said her husband, scornfully. 
“*T wouldn’t have one! Who wants to hatch 
saucy robins? Well, my dear, it is really 
time to decide about the nest. Are you go- 
ing to use one of those bags or not?’’ 

**Tf I was sure they wouldn’t be angry and 
dislike us,’’ said Mrs. Ori. ‘‘You know 
these people have to make their own clothes, 
and they do it in very much the same way 
that we make nests. They take the wool of 
the sheep, the down of a plant.’’ 

‘*Oh, I know all about it!’’ interrupted 
Mr. Ori, who was in a cynical humor that 
moming. ‘‘They clip off the wool from little, 
delicate lambs while the north wind is still 
blowing. They kill baby seals to get their 
skins to cover their own bodies; and the 
females wear the wings, and even the bodies, 
of dead birds on their hats.’’ 

‘*Ugh!’’ shuddered Mrs. Ori. ‘‘I am sure 
our baby’s mother wouldn’t do such things! 
She wouldn’t z she thought, anyway. Hear 
her saying, ‘Throw some crumbs to the 
birds, darling!’ Just as though we ate 
crumbs, like the snowbirds! .She means 
kindly, though. I heard her yesterday talk- 
ing to that boy who lies in the hammock. 
She had told him not to fire off cracxers near 
the house because it frightened the baby. 
He said that he wanted to scare us away. 
But she said: ‘Oh, no, Robbie! They are 
my little neighbors, and I want them to 
build in that tree.’ Perhaps she put the bags 
on the bush on purpose for us.’’ 

‘*T haven’t a doubt of it,’’ said her hus- 
band. ‘‘I heard that boy offering to shoot 
us the other day,—the rascal! But the big- 
gest giant of all,—the one that baby calls 
‘Pal Pal Pal’—he answered very sensibly: 
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‘No, my boy. I couldn’t afford to have 
them killed. The damage that they do is 
very trifling compared with their good offices. 
They kill all the most mischievous insects, 
—squash-bugs, cabbage-worms, and apple- 
borers. If they want a few strawberries or 
apple-blossoms for their trouble, let them 
take them. They are welcome.’ ”’ 

*“My dear Baltie!’’ sighed Mrs. Ori. 
**Don’t talk about luxuries that we can’t get: 
it fairly makes my mouth water. It will be 
two months yet before the squash-bugs and 
apple-worms come. When will the straw- 
berries be ripe?’’ 

**Not for a month or more, but the blos- 
soms are very good eating. Shall I get you 
one, Matie?’’ 

‘*No, thank you! I would rather wait and 
have the berries. It’s worth while to eat 
apple-blossoms instead of letting them turn 
to hard, sour apples. Well, we shall have 
pleasant neighbors if we live here; and that 
is something. ’’ 

‘*Oh, they are good people in their way,’’ 
said Mr. Ori. ‘‘But it does make me laugh 
to hear them talk so about that one little 
chick of theirs. What would they say if 
they had such a nestful as we had last sum- 
mer? Listen now!’’ 

For under the tree the giant grandma was 
just saying :— 

‘*Why! Baby said ‘bird’ quite plainly. I 
believe he meant ‘bird.’ ’’ 


**Yes,’’ said the giant mamma. ‘‘ Baby 
really is beginning to talk! He can call us 
all by name, says ‘pitily’ for ‘pretty,’ 


‘chickely’ for ‘chickie,’ and a good many 
little words. ’’ 

“*He’s a cunning little lamb!’’ said 
grandma. ‘‘It’s quite wonderful that he says 
* *Obbie’ already. But all my children talked 
before they were a year old.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Ori, ‘‘that is the way 
they talk all the time. Every note that he 
chirps is repeated and admired, as if no baby 
ever talked before. Wouldn’t I sound well, 
saying: ‘Baby said, ‘‘Tweet!’’ to-day? Isn’t 


it wonderful? Baby said, ‘‘Twee, twee, 
twee!’’ Isn’t he cunning?’ ’’ 
**Cunning,’’ repeated Mr. Ori. ‘‘ ‘Cun- 


ning,’ you know, my dear, means ‘clever,’ 
or ‘skilful.’ Now what can that baby do 
that he should be called skilful, I’d like to 
know? Hear him, now! ‘Zack! Zack!’ 
That is old Jack, the horse, that he is trying 
to call. Such a way to talk, and they call 
that ‘cunning’!’’ And Mr. Ori went off into 
a trill of such merry, laughing notes that the 
giant boy in the hammock, the giant mother, 
and the giant baby looked up involuntarily 
to see what all the fun was about. 

‘*Now, my dear,*’ said Mr. Ori, when he 
had done laughing, ‘‘I really must insist 
upon an answer. Will you use one of those 
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bags if I get it for you? Will you, will 
you? Really? Truly? Will you,. will you?”’ 

**Ah, matiel’’ said Mrs. Ori, with a 
feeble imitation of her husband’s courting 
note. ‘‘That is the same plaintive strain 
with which you wooed me ten long months 
ago! What can I say except what I did 
then? ‘I wi-l-l-l.’’’ Mrs. Oriole drew this 
note out so long that before it was finished 
her husband had fown down to the rose-bush, 
and was back with one of the little pink bags 
in his beak. 


That is all that I can tell you about what 
happened in the tree-top. What happened in 
the cottage was that, when a sudden shower 
came up at dinner time, baby’s mamma got 
up suddenly, asking to be excused for one 
minute. She was gone for several minutes, 
however, and came back looking puzzled. 

.**Why, I can’t find baby’s other pink 
stocking! I hung them both on the rose- 
bush to dry, and can only find one.’’ 

“*Tt has fallen on the ground, of course!’’ 
said papa. 

**But I’ve looked everywhere, under the 
rose-bush, in the rose-bush, and all around 
the rose-bush. Such a mystery! There 
hasn’t been wind enough to carry it away, 
for I stuck them on with thorns.’’ 

‘*Have there been any tramps around?’’ 
asked grandma. 

**Not a soul since nine o’clock this mom- 
ing,’’ said mamma. ‘‘No one could come 
in without my seeing him from here; and, 
of course, a thief would have taken both.’’ 
_‘**Never mind, auntie,’’ said Robbie. 
**Let him play ‘Goody Two Shoes,’ and wear 
it first on one foot and then the other. One 
is enough for such a baby.’’ 

**T guess you will find it somewhere in the 
yard,’’ said papa. 

And they did, but not until fall, when the 
apples were gathered. Then it was found, 
securely fastened to a bough of the apple- 
tree, with one little mottled egg still left 
in it. ‘ 


Five Cents’ Worth of Travel. 


We know a bright boy whose great longing 
is to travel. His parents have no means with 
which to gratify him in that respect. He 
occasionally earns a few pennies by selling 
papers and doing errands. Instead of spend- 
ing the money foolishly, he carefully treasures 
it in a small iron box, which he calls his 
safe. One day, after earning five cents, he 
dropped them into the box, in the presence 
of acompanion of about his own age, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘There goes five cents worth of 
travel!’’ 

‘‘Whrat do you mean?’’ asked the other 
boy. ‘‘How can you travel on five cents?’’ 

**Five cents will carry me a mile and a 
half on the railroad.. I want to see Niagara 
Falls before I die. I am nearly four hundred 
miles from them now; but every five cents I 
earn will bring them nearer, and a great many 
other places that are worth seeing. I know 
it takes money to travel; but money is 
money, be it ever so little. If I do not save 
the little, I shall never have the much.”’ 

Some boys squander every year the cost of 
a coveted trip to some point of interest. Let 
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them remember that every five cents saved 
means a mile and a half of the journey. 
Small amounts carefully kept will foot up 
surprising results at the end of the year, and 
almost every doctor will testify that five 
cents’ worth of travel is better for the health 
of the boy than five cents’ worth of sweets. — 
Edward Foster Temple. 


A Pretty Game. 


The sun and rain in fickle weather 
Were playing hide and seek together, 
And each in turn would try to chase 
The other from his hiding-place. 

At last they met to say good-by; 
And, lo! a rainbow spanned the sky. 


— Anna M. Pratt. 


A Funny Fish. 


“ ‘Why, Greenspot, what’s the matter?’’ 
said Mrs. Frog, as her son sprang into the 
hole. 

‘*O mother! I don’t know what to do! 
There’s such a queer fish, all yellow and 


blue and red, come down flop into the 
water!’’ 
‘“Dear mel’? exclaimed Mrs. _ Frog. 


“*That’s rather queer.’’ 

“*Ves,’’ panted Greenspot. ‘‘It’s stopped 
among the pond weeds half-way down, and 
it’s lying quite still. I can’t make it out.’’ 

**T’ll come and see,’’ said Mother Frog. 
“*Perhaps it’s only a new kind of fish-trap.’’ 

Greenspot, who was so young that he had 
not yet lost his tadpole tail, called his 
brothers; and they all swam to where a 
small, gayly-dressed doll had lodged in the 
weeds. They all swam round, but did not 
grow much wiser, when all at once Mother 
Frog cried :— 

**Hark! What was that noise? Greenspot, 
go and see; and then come home and tell 
us. ’” 

He leaped on shore, and peered eagerly 
about for a minute or two. Then he went 
back to his mother. ‘‘It’s that dear little 
girl,—Miss Babs, I think they call her, — 
who saved our lives the other day,’’ he said. 

‘‘What did she do?’’ said Mrs. Frog. 
**T forget. ’’ 

‘‘Why, don’t you remember? The pond 
dried up; and she brought water and poured 
it over us every day, until the rain came and 
we were able to swim to a safe place. And 
now she’s crying.’’ 

**What for?’’ 

‘*She says her doll has dropped into the 
water. Does she mean the queer fish?’’ 

**T know but little of the ways of the two- 
legged races,’’ said Mrs. Frog, thoughtfully ; 
‘*but very likely you are right.’’ 

‘*T wish I could help her,’’ said Greenspot, 
sadly, ‘‘she was so kind to us.’’ 

“Sodoll’’ ‘‘AndI!’’ ‘*AndI1!’’ echoed 
half a dozen voices. 

‘tT have thought of a plan,’’ said Mother 
Frog at last. ‘‘The sun is getting low now, 
and the dew will soon fall. Go up on the 
bank, and begin to jump about near where 
the strange fish lies. When she sees you, 
you must all jump into the water with a 
great splash. ’’ ; 

The plan succeeded well. 
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When, after a good romp, the little frogs 
all jumped into the water at once, Babs 
leaned over and caught sight of her doll’s 
blue dress just below the surface. 

“*Fan, Fan!’’ she called; and a fox-terrier 
came running up, and dragged the doll out of 
the water. So Babs went home quite happy, 
and the small frogs are never tired of telling 
the story of how they helped Miss Babs on 
the day when the funny fish came down. — 
Little Folks. 


Rescuing a Kitten. 


One of Boston’s architects, G. J. F. Bryant, 
had a very tender spot in his heart for ani- 
mals. He once spent several hours devising 
a way to rescue a kitten which had fallen 
into one of the ventilating flues in the walls 
of the large sub-treasury apartment in the 
post-office building, and had been imprisoned 
five days without food or water. The flue 
was forty feet in depth, from the ceiling level 
of the apartment. 

Notice of the kitten’s misfortune was 
brought to Architect Bryant late of a Satur- 
day afternoon. The cries of the kitten could 
be faintly heard, and Mr. Bryant’s first im- 
pulse was to cut in through the marble facing 
of the apartment in which the flue was lo- 
cated. But, a suggestion being made that 
perhaps the prisoner, in its desperation, 
might seize the end of a line weighted and 
of a bulky shape at its lower end, this ex- 
periment was tried. Strange to say, the 
nearly starved creature almost instantly took 
fast hold with its claws, when it was very 
carefully and slowly drawn safely up the 
entire height of forty feet, and safely de- 
livered. 

The kitten was very weak; but, with warm 
milk administered at intervals, restoration 
soon took place. 


Japanese Children. 


Twice a year the children have a festival 
all their own. The boys’ festival occurs on 
May 5, which is the festival of Hachiman, 
the god of war. The girls’ holiday takes 
place on March 3. Every dolls’ shop in the 
large cities is decked with tiny models of 
people and things, and the happy children 
swarm delightedly in and out of the shops. 
During the boys’ holiday the towns are 
adomed with immense paper carps (fish), 
floating in the air from poles, after the man- 
ner of flags. They vary in size from the 
largest, which represents the eldest male in 
the house, down to the smallest, which stands 
for the baby son. The significance of this 
pretty custom is as follows: as the carp 
swims up the river against the current, so 
will the sturdy boy, overcoming every obstacle 
in his pathway, rise to fame and fortune.— 
Youth and Age. 
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Indwelling. 


If thou couldst empty all thyself of self, 
Like to a shell dishabited, 

Then might He find thee on the ocean shelf, 
And say, ‘‘ This is not dead,” 

And fill thee with Himself instead. 


But thou art all replete with very thou, 
And hast such shrewd activity, 

That, when He comes, He says: “ This is enow 
Unto itself. *T'were better let it be: 

It is so small and full, there is no room for me.” 


—T. E, Brown, in the Ethical Record. 


Topeka and the Nation. 


How well I remember the first time I ever 
heard the word ‘‘Topeka’’! It must have 
been in the summer of 1855, at the directors’ 
meeting of the Emigrant Aid Company. 

A cluster of our emigrants, as we were told 
by Gov. Robinson or Mr. Pomeroy, had taken 
up land on the Kaw River, and meant to es- 
tablish themselves there; and the place was 
to be called ‘*Topeka.’’ I think we were 
disappointed. I believe we had hoped they 
would go somewhere else. But, of course, 
they did as they chose; and Topeka became 
an important place in Kansas history and the 
capital of that magnificent State. 

Topeka was then the home of a few gophers 
and a few coyotes, and of nobody else. It 
was so long ago that you could still find 
buffalo tracks and the points on the river 
bank where buffaloes crossed or stopped to 
drink. To-day it is a large city. The State 
House is one of the fine buildings of Amer- 
ica. Its leading man of letters is well known 
through the English-speaking world, and 
within the last week it has been the place of 
meeting of the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction. This means a congress 
from every State and Territory in America of 
the persons best informed with regard to 
crime and poverty, of the means of preventing 
both, and of those persons most closely en- 
gaged in work for prevention or cure. 

A local committee of nearly two hundred 
gentlemen and ladies has been providing for 
the convenience and welfare of the confer- 
ence. 

The Christian Register is well represented 
there. But it is too early for us as yet to 
give any history of the detail of its work. 
The programme is a very full one,—so full, 
indeed, that space cannot be spared for the 
two last letters of the word ‘‘programme.’’ 
The general plan is similar to those of former 
meetings. And great attention has been paid 
to the working out of details, —a general con- 
ference every day and a general session every 
evening. At the same time, on Saturday 
afternoon and every day afterward, arrange- 
ments are made for section meetings. There 
are no section meetings in the evening. The 
neighborhood of some of the great State in- 
stitutions gives opportunity for visits to them 
which may be called object-lessons. 


I am writing this sketch of the meeting 
just after a visit in the regions between the 
Lakes and the Mississippi. It is the impres- 
sion made by this visit which leads me to 
say that the visitors at the Conference come 
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back from the centre of the country, knowing 
one thing which the large cities and their 
leaders do not seem to know. The popula- 
tion of the fifteen largest cities is about eight 
million. The population of the rest of the 
country is about seventy million. 

In those cities there accumulates by a cer- 
tain law, observed as early as the days of 
Nineveh and Babylon, the weakest part of 
the people of the country. The conditions 
of life in cities make the care of such per- 
sons singularly difficult. In those cities, 
therefore, there gather and ought to gather 
the forces for the study and the relief of the 
poor,’ the sick, the ignorant,—in general, for 
the destitution of mankind. 

Meanwhile there exist in this nation sev- 
enty million of people who are not living in 
these conditions. By far the largest number 
of these millions live where they can put a 
grain of corn into the ground and see it in 
three months multiply into thousands of 
grains. Millions of these people live. where 
a ton of coal costs half a dollar, where the 
pecuniary cost of daily living is not one- 
quarter of what it is in such a place as 
Boston. ’ 

Far better than these physical opportuni- 
ties, these millions live where they are their 
own masters. If a man choose to work 
fifteen hours a day, he may do so. If he 
choose to work an hour a day, he may do so. 
He is not under the thumb of any employer. 
In fact, the working farmer may choose to 
work fifteen hours a day in July. He will 
very likely spend a week at his fireside in 
January. More or less, he makes his own 
choice as to his daily duties. 

Now it may be hoped that the delegates 
from the fifteen cities may return to their 
daily duty with some understanding that 
America is not governed by cockneys. That 
is to say, it is not governed by people who 
live in crowded towns, and come, uncon- 
sciously, to think that almost all the people 
of the world live so. 

A doctor who has visited twenty or thirty 
patients in a forenoon sometimes thinks that 
all the world is sick. But he is mistaken. 
The greater part of the world is well. It is 
as apt to happen that a working minister, — 
such a man as I am,—or an overseer of the 
poor, or a newspaper reporter in New York, 
or a cockney of any other form, may think 
that the condition of the people of America 
is much worse than it is. For such mistake, 
or the discouragement which belongs to it, 
the cure is a long journey through the pros- 
perous States, —the States whose people are, 
in a way, indifferent about wages, because they 
are all able to ‘‘get a living.’’ 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


. . » ‘*The snow has gone, and spring is 
upon us. These last few months have been 
very hard for the Indians. A hard hail- 
storm killed all their crops last July; and 
the government, in its efforts to cut down 
expenses, has reduced the rations till the 
Indians are hungry, and old and sick ones 
die off for want of proper food. In July 
there is to be another cut in rations. I am 
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sure I do not know what we shall do, If 
they could, in dry and parched Dakota, be 
sure of a crop, then we might live without 
the help of the government. But, as it is, 
we simply cannot. Self-support will neces- 
sarily come slowly. The Indian is a hunter, 
a meat-eater; and it is not easy for him to 
turn farmer. Our Indians got a good stait 
in cattle, but the blizzards in the latter part 
of the winter of 1888 killed off more than 
half their cattle. They were swallowed up in 
drifts. Hail and drought take the corn. 
They are forbidden to hunt off the reserva- 
tion, and there is no game on it: Are the 
Eastern friends surprised at Indian uprisings? 
Let them know what it is to be half fed for 
six or eight months in the year, and they 
will learn that a hungry man is not a peace- 
able man. Hunger and happiness cannot go 
hand in hand.’’... 


New York Letter. 


It is easier and safer to estimate the effect 


of the Ecumenical Conference_now that it is 
three weeks past than when the ‘great meet- 
ings were in session. In advance, one might 
have said that such gatherings would have 
little interest for a public always sated with 
infinite variety. But ‘‘fore-knowledge abso- 
lute’’ is no longer dependable. The bustling 
Manhattanese, contrary to expectation, were 
tremendously impressed by the Zersonne/ of the 
great assembly; and every meeting was a 
crowded one and a nurse of enthusiasm among 
those present, and, by means of the press, 
among the thousands unable to do more than 
read what was done and said. The news- 
papers are better judges of what the public 
wants than, as a rule, of what it should get. 
But, in the case of the conference, they were 
wise for themselves and the public, too. 
Never have any meetings been more liberally 
treated, two and three entire pages in many 
papers being given to reports of them. It 
must have paid, for the press was as liberal” 
of space on the last as on the first day. And 
what a revelation they proved to be! Pos- 
sibly, the evangelicals themselves did not 
know before how far they had ‘‘trekked’’ 
into our liberal country. Among themselves, 
in conference, they advocated co-operation, 
and demanded a cessation of hostilities over 
differences in creeds; and, while they still 
insisted that salvation was through Christ, it 
was clearly evident by the tone of their ad- 
dresses and papers that by this was meant 
something very different from their old doc- 
trine of vicarious salvation. The Unitarians 
were not officially invited to take part in 
these meetings. When the chief executive 
officer of the conference was asked why they 
were left out, it is reported, he replied that 
he did not know that the Unitarians had any 
foreign missionary work. But here in New 
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York we have always understood that’ our 
Tokio Mission has been one of the strongest 


modifying influences over the work of the 


other missionary bodies in Japan. 

The spirit of liberality which marked the 
Ecumenical Conference and made it a signifi- 
cant forecaster of the religious tendencies of 
the coming century was delightfully evident 
at the recent meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Union Theological Seminary. 
As is generally known, this seminary, al- 
though of Presbyterian foundation, was cast 
off by the General Assembly some years ago 
because of its liberal tendencies. Among 
the distinguished graduates present were Dr. 
Briggs and Dr. McGiffert, the Presbyterian 
heretics, both of whom were warmly ap- 
plauded. Dr. Hall, president of the semi- 
nary, even took occasion to commend the 
heresy of Dr. McGiffert, which had honestly 
led him into the Congregational Church. 
Dr, Hillis, one of the speakers, made a plea 
for a new Presbyterian creed. He said that 
acreed is the outer intellectual photograph 
of an inner spiritual experience; that, just as 
parents have a new photograph of a beloved 
child each year and are not content to touch 
up the original one, making it serve from 
babyhood to manhood, so religious bodies 
must not be content with the original expres- 
sion of their beliefs, but, as these broaden, 
their creeds must change. 

Many men trained in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary have, after graduation, come 
into our fellowship. But this is not the only 
evangelical theological school of which this 
is true. Dr. James H. Ecob, a graduate of 
Andover, has just been admitted to Unitarian 
fellowship. After trying for several years to 
remain in the Presbyterian Church and liber- 
alize it from within, Dr. Ecob gave up this 
vain struggle, and a week ago passed success- 
fully through the necessary formalities im- 
posed by the Unitarian Fellowship Commit- 
tee. If ever the history of All Souls’ Church 
is written, some record should be made of 
the honest men who in this parish house have 
thrown off their allegiance to creeds that 
hamper their souls, and entered upon the 
intellectual and spiritual freedom of our 
faith. 

This very parish house is to be overhauled 
the coming summer, made more convenient, 
and, it may be hoped, more beautiful within. 
The First Church in Brooklyn, Rev. John P. 
Forbes, pastor, is also to have its church im- 
proved and renovated during the summer. A 
fine new organ is to be given by one of the 
parishioners, Willow Place Chapel is soon 
to lose the devoted services of Rev. Walter 
A. Taylor, who has been called to James- 
town, N.Y., to care for the Unitarian church 
there. 

A great deal of interesting church news 
was made public at the annual meeting of the 
New York League, held, as usual, on the 
first Friday in May, at the Unitarian church 
in Yonkers. There were fifteen reports read 
by as many secretaries of Alliances from as 
many churches, all of which are members or 
branches of the league. Mrs. Clark of the 
Lenox Avenue Church gave a most interest- 
ing résumé of its winter’s work, and said 
that, largely through the aid of the women, 
the church was now free of any interest- 
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bearing debt. It is very certain that the 
American Unitarian Association board of 
directors would have felt increasing pride 
and confidence in the work of the Middle 
States, could it have been present and listened 
to these reports. At this meeting the greatest 
official honor in the keeping of the women of 
these fifteen churches was bestowed upon Mrs. 
Henry T. Wing of Brooklyn, who was made 
president of the league. Her inaugural ad- 
dress was very fitting to the occasion and 
gracefully spoken. 

In the afternoon, —after a moming so full 
of good things that Mr. Eliot Gregory’s com- 
plaint against us, ‘‘as a nation ever in a 
hurry, trying to do in an hour twice as much 
as we can accomplish in sixty minutes,’’ was 
made true,—Mrs. John Bellows of Boston 
and Mrs, E. R. Hewitt of New York gave 
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papers on ‘‘The Progress of Religious 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century.’’? These 
ladies by their able papers made the meeting 
a memorable one, and the league adjourned 
after a hearty vote of thanks to the committee 
which had brought it and the speakers of the 
afternoon together. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the coming of 
Rev. Robert Collyer to America—‘‘Saint 
Robert,’’ as he is called here—was fittingly 
celebrated at the Church of the Messiah. 
Dr. Minot J. Savage, its other minister, has 
sailed for Europe, where he has gone to, take 
an automobile trip on the Continent with one 
of his parishioners. 

In this metropolis the beginning and the 
ending of many things have taken place. 
Paderewski, the greatest of all living pian- 
ists, after a final recital, has left us for 
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home, taking with him $200,000, earned from 
the ninety-five concerts he has given during 
this trip to America. Many of the theatres 
have closed for the summer, among them the 
Broadway, at which ‘‘Ben-Hur’’ has proved 
itself one of the best paying and most popu- 
lar plays of the season, which is evidence 
enough that there are some among us who 
appreciate that which is perfectly pure. 
Work on the great tunnel has been begun at 
two or three places along its route. A ‘‘De- 
partment of Prints’? has been opened to the 
public at the Lenox Library, where may be 
seen the valuable collection of Mr. S. P. 
Avery, which he has just given into the 
keeping of the new public library. The 
Gardiner case is still pursuing its devious 
path of investigation. Its ending apparently 
is not yet. M. A. M. 


Iowa Conference and the American 
Unitarian Association. 


As the State conferences grow in the Middle 
West, new questions arise as to the best ways 
in which they can co-operate with the West- 
ern Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association in doing the work which is more 
or less common to all of them. These ques- 
tions should be looked upon as a natural 
outcome of a movement whose organizations 
are in the process of development. They are 
evidences of a healthy advance, and to be 
met cheerily and in a spirit of mutual teach- 
ableness and accommodation. And whoever 
takes a hand in their settlement ought to be 
equally loyal to the interests of all the bodies 
which are concerned. The local associations 
cannot live in any strong way, nor for any 
great length of time, without the national. 
Neither can the national live without the 
local. Any partiality of devotion to one is 
practical disloyalty to all. With an earnest 
desire to keep this point of view steadily in 
mind, let me make a plea for what seems to 
us of Iowa the best way, for the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association and the American Unitarian 
Association to co-operate for. the present. 
At the last conference the following resolu- 
tions were passed :— 


Resolved, That this association hereby re- 
quests from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion the appropriation of as much money to 
this association as said Iowa Association 
shall raise from all sources in the State dur- 
ing the year beginning March 1, 1900, and 
ending March 1, Igor. 

It further requests that this money be 
granted to the said Iowa Association to be 
used as it may decide will best promote the 
well-being and growth of the Unitarian faith 
in Iowa. 

It makes this request with a sincere desire 
to co-operate with the American Unitarian 
Association in promoting a common cause, 
believing that, if the money be granted to 
this conference rather than to individual 
churches in the State, it will count for more 
in developing the strength of both the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association. 


In advocacy of this resolution, it may be 
said, first, that the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion has shown itself to be an efficient execu- 
tive body. It would probably be difficult to 
find any State in which more new churches 
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have been formed and kept vigorous during 
the last fifteen years than in Iowa; and this 
result is in all essential respects due to the 
constant work of our association. Its mis- 
sionary zeal is marked. It expects and re- 
ceives from nearly every minister in the State 
more or less service to the work at large 
each year. It has inspired the churches witha 
lively sense of their responsibility to the life 
of the association, and it has accustomed 
both churches and isolated Unitarians to give 
generously to general interests. It usually 
holds two conferences each year, in which 
constructive plans are carefully considered; 
and its executive officers meet together fre- 
quently. In short, the more its record is 
examined, the more evident it will become 
that the association is a successful and trust- 
worthy working body. 

Second, when a State conference can put 
forth such evidence of its efficiency, why is 
it not good policy for the American Unita- 
rian Association to intrust to its expenditure 
a dollar for every dollar it raises? If the 
Iowa Unitarian Association should raise 
$2,000 next year (it has raised $1,500 in the 
past ten months), and the American Unita- 
rian Association appropriate a like amount, 
there would be $4,000 to spend in the State. 
With this amount in hand, a secretary could 
be kept in the field, the university church at 
Iowa City could be upheld, a central head- 
quarters could be maintained at Des Moines, 
the Okoboji Summer School could be fos- 
tered, preaching could be maintained at new 
points, lecture-sermon courses Could be main- 
tained, and other missionary efforts carried 
through. And all this work would be done 
under the direction of those who are most 
familiar with the situation, and whose zeal 
and efficiency are no longer a matter of ques- 
tion. In what other way could an equal 
amount of money be raised, and under what 
plan would it more likely be spent with 
greater care and success? This plan will 
stimulate our people to give two or three 
times more money than they have ever given 
under any other plan; and it will correspond- 
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ingly quicken their interest in advancing the 
cause, leading them to attend the conference 
meeting in larger numbers, to keep them- 
selves informed about other societies, to re- 
lease their minister more willingly to go on 
missionary journeys. 

It may well happen that, before the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association enters into the 
plan, it should be safeguarded by certain 
limitations and explanations; for, surely, we 
would not wish our National Association 10 
enter into any arrangements with us that do 
not reserve to it all its proper rights of coun- 
cil and safe supervision in the expenditure of 
its funds, and we would not ask for any favor 
which cannot be granted to other conferences 
whenever they are in like case with ourselves. 

We are pleading for the proposed plan be- 
cause we believe that, if it were to become-a 
general policy for the American Unitarian 
Association to put a premium in this way 
upon local generosity and devotion, our cause 
would soon be receiving twice the support it 
is now receiving. This is a prediction; and 
it might fail, to be sure. But, on the other 
hand, it might succeed. Is it not a serious 
matter to refuse such a plan a trial, when 
there is so much in accomplished facts to 
justify it and so much in possible outcome 
to commend it? ARTHUR M. Jupy, 

President I. U. A. 


Religious Intelligence. 
The Sunday School. 


New editions of the following free tracts 
issued by the Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety have just come from the press: ‘‘Sunday- 
school Attendance,’’ by Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance; ‘‘The Class a Parish, and the Teacher 
a Minister,’’? by Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D. ; 
‘*How to make Sunday-school Attractive, ’’ 
by Rev. Jobn W. Day. There are now nine 
tracts in this series; and Sunday-schools 
might well use them to a greater extent, both 
in their own ranks and for circulation in the 
pews. Some of these tracts treat the main 
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questions of moral and religious training, 
relations to the church, and advise methods 
of instruction. Copies furnished in any 
number, without cost. / 


Among the reprints called for the past 
month have been another edition of Lyon’s 
“*Study of the Sects’’; ‘‘Scenes in the Life 
of Jesus,’’ Intermediate, by Horton; ‘‘The 
Teaching of Jesus,’’ by Slicer; and ‘‘ Lessons 
on the Old Testament,’’ by Mrs, Jaynes. 
Also new issues of the leaflets, ‘‘What We 
Believe’? and ‘‘Opening Service.’’ All the 
above are from the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 

Some idea of the extent to which the man- 
uals of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
have circulated may be had by citing the 
number of copies so far issued of some of 
the most popular ones: Hall’s ‘‘First Lessons 
on the Bible’’ (twelve thousand) ; Horton’s 
**Life of Jesus,’’ Intermediate (nine thou- 
sand) ; Brown’s ‘‘Life of Jesus’’ (nine thou- 
sand); Toy’s ‘‘Religion of Israel’’ (sixty- 
five hundred); and Lyon’s ‘‘Study of the 


28, 10.30 A.M., 25 Beacon Street: Rev. 
E. H. Brenan will preside. Address by Rev. 
Bipin Chandra Pal, minister of the Brahmo- 
Somaj of Calcutta, India, on ‘* Indian Expe- 
riences and Christian Problems in the East.’’ 
The public invited. 


The opening of Anniversary Week was rec- 
ognized by the appearance in many of the 
Boston pulpits of visiting delegates. Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, the secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
preached at the South Congregational Church, 
his subject being ‘‘The Priceless Things of 
Life.’’ Rev. George Boros, dean of the 
Unitarian College at Kolozsvar, Hungary, 
preached at the First Church, Brookline. 
Rev. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar preached at 
Belmont church. Rev. James Hocart of Bel- 
gium preached at the Newton Centre church, 
Two notable evening services were held, 
one at Arlington Street and one at King’s 
Chapel. At the Arlington Street service Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale and Rev. Thomas R, 
Slicer were the speakers, and at the King’s 
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é h 1 d ; Chapel service Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright 
text-books have nearly as good a record and Rev. W. W. Fenn, 

- Andover, N.H..—This place was visited 

Church News. May 6 by Rev. G. H. Badger, field agent of 

the American Unitarian Association. A 

Announcements. ‘¢Forward Movement’’ meeting was held in 


the evening by Rev. George H. Badger and 
Rev. H. C. McDougal of Franklin, N.H.; 
and much appreciation was expressed. 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey: Unity Club will celebrate its twenti- 
eth anniversary on Monday evening, May 28, 
in the church. Historical papers on ‘‘ Twenty 
Years of Unity Club,’’ by Rev. A. F. Bailey, 
and ‘‘The Study Class,’’ by Mrs. Alexander 
Martin of Boston, will be read; and an ode 
written by Mrs. Martin will be sung. Musi- 
cal selections will be rendered, and a recep- 
tion given in the vestry. 


Burlington, Vt.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf: The Sunday 
before Easter twenty-six people received the 
right hand of fellowship of the church, and 
six people received the rite of baptism. The 
annual meeting of the Sunday-school showed 
an enrolment of two hundred and ten mem- 
bers and a large increase in attendance over 
|the preceding year. The old officers were 
re-elected, and the outlook is most encourag- 
ing. The last meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union took the history of the 
church as its topic. Mrs. H. J. Nelson read 
a most interesting paper, showing that the 
church was ninety years old, had always been 
Unitarian, and had had but seven ministers in 
its history. Is there another church in the 
country as old as this that has always been 
liberal in its doctrine? 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. William S. 
Morgan, Ph.D., kev. H. H. Spoer, Ph. D., 
and Prof. Jean du Buy, Ph.D., having satis- 
fied the Fellowship Committee, are com- 
mended to the churches. 


The Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada will hold its spring meet- 
ing in the Unitarian church at Erie, Pa., on 
Tuesday, June 5. ‘The conference meeting 
will be preceded on Monday evening by the 
dedication of the new church in Erie. On 
Tuesday, June 5: essay, ‘‘The Layman’s 
Church,’’ Rev. Hobart Clark; essay, ‘‘What 
the Church is: What it ought to be,’’ Rev. 
John B. Green. Afternoon session: ‘‘The 
Actual Sunday-school contrasted with the 
Ideal Sunday-school,’’ Rev. A. C. Nicker- 
son, Evening session, platform meeting with 
four short addresses on the following subject: 
‘Jesus and the Religion of Jesus, ’’—(1) 
‘*The Jesus of the New Testament,’’ Rev. 
Charles E. St. John; (2) ‘‘The Jesus of 
Theology,’’ Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce; (3) 
**The Real Jesus,’’ Rev. A. L- Hudson; (4) 
‘The Religion of Jesus,’’ Rev. Henry H. 
Barber. 


_ The semi-annual meeting of the Connecti- 

cut Valley Conference of Unitarian-Congre- 
gational and Other Christian Churches will 
be held in the Unitarian church of Chicopee, 
Mass., on Wednesday and Thursday, May 30 
and 31. On Wednesday evening Rev. R. C. 
Pillsbury of the Second Congregational 
Church of Chicopee Falls will make an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Fellowship among the Early Chris- 
tians,’’ Rev. Bradley Gilman of the Church 
of the Unity of Springfield will discuss ‘‘ The 
Duties and Dangers of Congregationalism,’’ 
and Rev. Flint M. Bissell of St. Paul’s 
Church of Springfield will consider ‘‘Our 
Agreements.’’ On Thursday morning the 
conference address will be made by Rev. 
John P. Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y., upon the 
theme ‘‘Denominational Loyalty,’’ the dis- 
cussion of which will be opened by Rev. 
John D. Reid. of Greenfield, who will con- 
sider ‘‘The Layman’s Responsibility,’’ and 
W. W. McClench, Esq., of Chicopee, who 
will suggest ‘‘What the Clergy can do,’’ 
The afternoon will be devoted to the interests 
of the Women’s Alliance. Addresses will be 
delivered by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells of 
Boston, on *‘What the Women of the Alli- 
ance owe to the Future,’’? and Mrs. John 
McDuffie of Springfield on ‘‘The Duties and 
Privileges of the Alliance Woman. ”’ 


Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The annual 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance was held 
in the vestry Tuesday, April 17. After the 
regular business and the election of officers, 
an hour was spent in what was called a ‘*‘ Hit 
or Miss’’ entertainment, consisting of ques- 
tions and answers by the members, in con- 
nection with and about our Unitarian faith, 
Association, churches, ministers, etc., all of 
which was very interesting and instructive. 
At the close of the regular morning service 
on Sunday, May 6, three persons: united with 
the church It was a most impressive and 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club, May| beautiful service. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational oe 
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The regular communion 
service was afterward administered to all 
members. The annual parish meeting was 
held Monday, April 30. The affairs of the 
church proved to be in a very satisfactory 
condition, : 


Concord, Mass.—Rev. Loren B. Macdon- 
ald: Since the loss of the meeting-house of 
the First Parish by fire, the regular morning 
service has been held in the town hall, the 
only available place at that hour, although a 
most generous offer of the use of the Trini- 
tarian church for the afternoon was receiyed. 
It has been voted by the parish to rebuild the 
church substantially as it was before, and for 
this purpose a Building Committee and a 
Subscription Committee were appointed. 
The continued courage and zeal of the people 
are shown by most liberal subscriptions to the 
fund for rebuilding, and the work will begin 
as soon as the plans can be perfected. A few 
gifts have been sent from friends outside the 
town, and these have been gratefully received. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


VERMONT 


In the beauty and variety of its scenery, the 
healthfulness of its climate, the joys of its out- 
door life, and the tranquillity of its seclusion, 
this region surpasses any other in the East. 


For illustrated book on Vermont and Lake Champlain, 
with maps, lists of resorts and hotels, and other informa- 
tion of interest to the tourist and vacationist, enclose 4-cent 
stamp to T. H. HANLEY, N.E. P. A., Central Vermont 
Railway, 306 Washington Street, Boston. 


FREE! 


Every housekeeper should receive 
our booklet of new cooking 
receipts, entitled 


‘‘Tempting Trifles 
AND 


Delicious Desserts.’” 


If your grocer sells Slade’s 
Quick Cooking Tapioca he 
will supply you, if not, send us your 
address and mention this paper and. 
we will mail you one, 


D.&L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 


“[ alway 
re commend 29 


SIZES 


HALL’S 
REFRIGERATORS *;: 


Shelves, in Oak and 
Pine wood. Clean- 
able, with flush bot- 
toms, removable pipe, 


trap, ice rack, and 
shelves. Pure cold dry 
air. Needs the least 
) amount of ice. Al- 
oe up to date. 
Iver 25 years’ ex- 
| s : perience building Re- 
= frigerators. 


When you buy, insist upon having the “HALL.” 
Sold by Dealers. If you cannot obtain Hall's, write 
to the manufacturers, 


A. D. HALL & SON, 33 to 41 Spice St., 


Charlestown District, Boston. 
Catalogue Free. 


“THEREIS SCIENCE IN NEATNESS.” 
BE WISE AND USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Davenport, Ia.—First Unitarian. Church, 
Rev. A. M. Judy: The cantata rendered at 
Easter by members of the Sunday-school was 
a new departure, and a most pleasing one. 
The children were even more generous than 
usual in their Easter offering, the collection 
amounting to $37. It showed a most gener- 
ous spirit and a keen appreciation of their 
own Sunday-school that they should be will- 
ing to give so large a contribution toward the 
establishing of others. One of the best feat- 
ures of the gift was that many of the children 
earned their contributions, and so gave a part 
of themselves with the gift. A May party 
will be given on the roth. All the children 
will wear and represent as many flowers as 
possible. $66 was raised by a concert given 
by Sunday-school, to pay the leader of the 
school music. 


Fort Collins, Col.—May 6 was a red-letter 
day in the history of liberalism in Fort Col- 
lins. Rev. Mary L. Leggett was installed as 
pastor of the Unitarian church. Dr. Utter 
and Dr. Sykes of Denver and Rev. Mr. Bid- 
well of Greeley assisted in the impressive 
services. Rev. Mr. Wilson of the Christian 
Church read the Scripture lesson and made 
the invocation. Dr. Utter preached, answer- 
ing the oft-repeated question, ‘‘ What do Uni- 
tarians believe?’’ placing emphasis upon the 
idea of salvation by character. He extended 
a hearty welcome to Unity Church into the 
fellowship of liberal churches in Colorado. 
Dr. Utter was followed by Prof. Stanward, 
one of the trustees, who gave a brief history 
of the church from its inception two years 
ago, with a warm tribute to Rev. George N. 
Falconer, through whose untiring efforts it 
was established. Letters of greeting were 
then read by Mr. Gage. Rev. Mr. Bidwell, 
in happy phrase, spoke of ideas as evangels 
of God and of new life. He exhorted the 
pastor to be like the Man of Galilee, the in- 
terpreter of God, as manifested in all the 
works of nature. He then extended the right 
hand of fellowship, Dr. Sykes gave the 
charge to the people, urging them to strive 
for clear ideas of God, and, above all, to put 
emphasis on a positive religion. The exer- 
cises were brightened by several choice musi- 
cal selections other than the hymns, a violin 
obligato by Mr. Schapp, a cornet solo by Mr. 
Fisk, duet and chorus by the choir. The 
evening closed with a beautiful responsive 
service of consecration. Rev. Miss Leggett 
pronounced the benediction. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Holland Uni- 
tarian Church has just concluded a very suc- 
cessful series of evening services in English, 
Rev. Leslie W. Sprague of All Souls’ 
Church having preached for two months on 
Sunday evenings a series of sermons on ‘‘The 
Liberal View of Religion.’’ These services 
were held primarily for the young people of 
the society, and were attended by as many as 
two hundred, one-half of them being young 
men, on the favorable evenings. Rev. 
F. W. N. Hugenholtz, Jr., of the Nether- 
lands, has been spending the month of April 
with his mother, and has preached three 
Sunday mornings in Dutch, much to the de- 
light and gratification of his lamented father’s 
congregation. The church has taken active 
steps toward securing another pastor, and 
hopes soon to welcome a new man, who will 
come to a most inviting field. At All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, pastor, a 
most successful year reached high-water mark 
on Easter Sunday, when the church was 
beautifully and elaborately decorated and 
crowded, even to the aisles, with worshippers 
An augmented choir splendidly supplemented 
the pastor’s sermon on ‘*immortality,’’ and 
the people responded as they have not hereto- 
fore to the tender beauty and sacred meaning 
of the day of the immortal hope. Six mem- 
bers were welcomed to the church, making 
fourteen who have recently joined. A num: 
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ber of new families have come to the church 
during the year, and Mr. Sprague’s third 
year draws to its close with continued satis- 
faction and general encouragement. The so- 
ciety has recently undertaken to reduce the 
heavy mortgaged indebtedness of the church, 
and has met thus far with gratifying results. 
Five pledges of $500 each have already been 
secured, besides many smaller ones. If we 
cannot pay off the full $12,000 indebtedness, 
we feel very sure that we can pay one-half of 
it this year. 


Hingham, Mass.—The installation of 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish as pastor of the First 
Church takes place at three o’clock in the 
afternoon of May 29. 


Hudson, Mass.—Rev. J. Baltzly closed 
Sunday evening, April 29, his successful 
course of lectures on ‘‘The Reformation, ’’ 
that began the first of November. The class 
studying ‘‘Church History’’ will meet in 
future on Sunday evenings instead of Tues- 
day, as heretofore. The preparation of an 
entertainment of a musical nature, to be 
given the last of May, is in the hands of 
a committee of able young men of the parish. 


Lebanon, N.H.—Last Monday evening 
Rev. George H. Badger of Boston and Rev. 
Henry McDougall of Franklin, N.H., held 
a very successful platform meeting in the 
Unitarian church. There was a large attend- 
ance and most excellent singing by choir and 
congregation. Would that we might have 
more such meetings as this in all our Unita- 
rian churches throughout the old Granite 
State! 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. C. J. K. Jones: As many of our friends 
know, the Church of the Unity has sold its 
former lot in the business section of the city, 
and bought a lot out in the residence district. 
A new church has been contracted for, and is 
rapidly undergoing construction. It is in- 
tended and expected that the new church will 
be ready for occupancy by the 16th of Sep- 
tember. The church will be a thoroughly up- 
to-date building, adapted in all its appoint- 
ments to the needs and requirements of a 
modem Unitarian church. Great praise is 
due to the trustees and Advisory Committee 
from the Women’s Alliance and Unitarian 
Club for their zeal and practical wisdom in 
arranging for this new departure in the affairs 
of the Los Angeles society. Mr. Jones keeps 
actively at work, holding a morning service, 
teaching a Bible-class, and on alternate Sun- 
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days speaking at a vesper service here. The 
other Sundays he goes in the afternoon sixty- 
five miles to Redlands, and preaches at night. 
During the construction of the new church 
the congregation is worshipping in Blanchard 
Hall, a new and commodious auditorium in 
the business district of the city. The next 
meeting—seventeenth—of the Pacific Coast 
Conference of Unitarian Churches will meet 
here in May, 1901. 


Luverne, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Mrs. E. T. Wilkes: Some of Mrs. Wilkes’s 
late sermon topics have been ‘‘The Author 
and Finisher of our Faith,’’ ‘‘ Amusements, ’’ 
‘*The Prodigal Son,’’ ‘‘Martineau,’’ ‘‘Rus- 
kin.’’ A belated annual meeting of the 
trustees and congregation of Unity Church 
was held in the church parlors after the par- 
ish supper on Monday, April 2. Reports 
were read from the church, the Sunday- 
school, and Unity Circle, after which five 
trustees were elected. The young people of 
the church have organized a society for social 
work, pledging themselves to raise $75 toward 
the minister’s salary the coming year. . Their 
socials thus far have been very successful. 
At the beginning of the year the Sunday- 
school presented the church with the beautiful 
picture, ‘‘Christ and the Rich Young Man,’’ 
by Hofmann. The Easter festival, with 
church and Sunday-school united, called out 
a large congregation. The new chapel at 
Adrian, Minn., will be dedicated the first 
week in June. 


Montclair, N.J.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Arthur Hastings Grant: Early in March a 
class was started for the systematic study of 
practical ethics. Only adults are admitted, 
and the discussion is of the freest. A 
printed set of problems, illustrating all 
phases of the different virtues, is prepared by 
the leader, and distributed to the members. 
During the last two months twenty-seven 
problems in ‘‘Obedience’’ have been consid- 
ered, and a similar course on ‘‘Truth’’ is 
now under discussion. At the last meeting 
of the Women’s Alliance in April the usual 
programme was departed from, the session 
lasting from 11 A.M. till 4 P.M., with an in- 
terval for lunch, All Branches within twenty- 
five miles of Montclair were invited to be 
present; and the representatives of the differ- 
ent Branches spoke on the various phases of 
their work, thus enabling the local Branch to 
become acquainted with the ideals and work 
of these Branches, while the visitors were 
enlightened as to the methods of the Mont- 


closely the design. 
master-builders of the eighteenth century. 


YE OLDE YEARE 1720, 


The charm of colonial work is not in its classic ' 
lines alone, but in its very low cost. Its simplicity 
of adornment and absence of curves are fatal to 
the old Mumbo-Jumbo of expense. 

But its beauty demands an-exactness of pro- 
portion, and it can be lost in a misplaced inch 
— of space. 
The best colonial examples are copies of the productions of the 


Here is the necessity of scanning 


We have a complete line of colonial furniture for every room in the modern house. 
It is the most inexpensive cabinet work in which art, beauty, and fashion all unite. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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clair Branch. The meeting closed with an 
address by the minister on ‘‘The Place and 
Influence of Jesus,’’ being the last of a series 
on ‘‘Effect of Modern Thought upon The- 


ology.’’ 


Nantucket, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Meeting-house, Rev. J. F. Meyer: 
Beautiful flowers, special music, and a large 
attendance made Easter Sunday a noteworthy 
day with us. The service was helpful and 
uplifting. The minister preached from the 
words, ‘‘If you then be risen with Christ, 
seek those things which are above.’’ In the 
evening there was a children’s service, in 
which a processional and a recessional by the 
children formed a beautiful feature. We 
have introduced the four services by Mr. 
Pulsford, and used them for the first time on 
Easter Sunday. Our Sunday-school was or- 
ganized a little over a year ago by Rev. 
George A. Badger. It is now in a promis- 
ing condition, and seems to be slowly grow- 
ing under the leadership of an efficient super- 
intendent. We are hoping that some of our 
Unitarian ministers may be attracted to Nan- 
tucket this year by some of its many advan- 
tages as a summer resort, and that those who 
come may help to strengthen our preaching 
service during the summer, when many visi- 
tors are here. 


Sterling, Mass.—Rev. J. N. Woodman: 
The annual May festival, held on the even- 
ing of the 11th inst., attracted a large audi- 
ence, and proved most successful in every 
way. The various dances gave evidence of 
careful training and earnest effort. The 
Unity Guild closed its series of evening 
meetings May 1s, with a paper on ‘‘Charac- 
ter-building in Education,’’ by Mr, Edgar 
H. Grant, the local superintendent of schools. 
Arthur P. Rugg, Esq., city solicitor of 
Worcester, opened the course the 15th of last 
October with a talk on ‘‘Ethical Gain through 
Legislation.’ The meetings have all been 
interesting, especially that of December 31, 
when sixty members and friends met to watch 
the old year out and the new year in. 


Piymouth and Bay Conference.—The 
thirty-third annual meeting of the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference was held in North Easton 
May 2. Beautiful weather, a good pro- 
gramme, and a pleasant place of meeting 
brought together a large attendance. The 
devotional meeting was led by Rev. Watson 
Weed of Duxbury. At the business meeting, 
after the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, the treasurer and secretary read their 
annual reports, which were accepted. It was 

** Voted, That, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the New England Missionary 
Council, as reported by the secretary of this 
conference, that the secretary of the confer- 
ence correspond with the Cape Cod Confer- 
ence and the church in Nantucket with the 
view to open a way for them to enter the 
conference, if they so desire.’’ 

A Nominating Committee, of which Rev. 
C. H. Porter was chairman, was appointed. 
Mr. William S. Danforth of Plymouth spoke 
of the successful completion of the church in 
Plymouth, and that, at a meeting of the par- 
ish held lately, they had reason for gratitude 
to Providence that the cost of the church 
building had been met and paid. It was 

** Voted, That the hearty congratulations of 
this conference be sent to the Plymouth 
church for its success and good fortune, ’’ 

Rev. Paul R. Frothingham gave an address 
on ‘*Types of Worship.’’ He said in part: 
‘*One of the most distinctive facts of life is 
worship. All temples and flowers on the 
altars bear witness of this fact. Humanity 
is incurably religious. Three types of wor- 
ship grow out of three distinct ideas of 
Deity. The first idea of Deity is that of an 
infinite Being, distant, apart, and immeasur- 
ably far away. The worship which follows 
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from this idea is the worship of the infinite 
mystery of nature: the whole is God’s temple. 
There is the sense of immensity in this wor- 
ship in relation to the littleness of man. 
This sense one gets in the great cathedrals. 
Wonder plays the first part in this worship. 
The second idea of Deity is the opposite of 
this. God is infinitely near, Life of our 
life, Heart of our heart. He is the indwell- 
ing Spirit. His worshipper finds him at the 
end of his lengthening thought, as the mystic 
and the Quaker do. Its forms are simplicity 
and silence. All one needs to do is to forget 
the outward, and go to the inward world. 
The third idea of Deity is the opposite of 
the last. It is practical and business-like. 
God is thought of as an active, forceful, 
energizing, evolutionary Power. He is al- 
ways creating. ‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work,’ is the spirit of the worship 
which flows from this idea. It is expressed 
in the words of Carlyle, ‘To work is to wor- 
ship,’ and by the prophet, ‘What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly and to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’ It is a worship which spends itself 
in daily righteousness.’’ In closing, the 
speaker showed the fitness of each of these 
types of worship, and that they should each 
find a share in the worship of our Unitarian 
Church. The discussion was led by Rev. 
R. R. Shippen and Rev. Fred R, ‘Lewis. 

The conference then adjourned to a colla- 
tion prepared by the parish. 

On assembling at two o’clock, the Nomi- 
nating Committee made its report, which was 
accepted; and, on motion, it was voted that 
Rev. C, H. Porter cast a single ballot for 
the officers nominated: Mr. C. D. Nash, 
Whitman, president; Rev. C. Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Kingston, and Dr. H. H. Filoon, 
Brockton, vice-presidents; Rev. W. R. Cole, 
secretary; Mr. William S. Danforth, treas- 
urer. : 
Rev. George H. Badger, field agent Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, then addressed 
the conference on ‘‘The Critical Point in our 
Denominational Salvation.’’ Our denomina- 
tional salvation is to be found when we save 
to loyalty, or make loyal, our young people. 
We shall build up our denominational salva- 
tion when we learn how to build a system 
back to the young which shall carry them 
along, the speaker showing how this might 
be done with the Sunday-school, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and the young 
people themselves. The problem, after all, 
as the speaker said, is not to make churches 
more attractive to the people, but to raise 
people attracted to the church. The discus- 
sion was taken part in by Rev. Mr. Morrison, 
Universalist minister in Brockton, Rev. 
C. H. Porter of Hingham, and Rev. C. H. 
Keens of Whitman. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion for April, 1900: — 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, West Newton, 


Sunday-school, First Parish, Dorchester........, 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Lowell,..,.,.. 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Concord, N.H. 20,00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Taunton.....- 25,00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Hubbardston, 3.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Brattleboro, ‘ 

Sunday-school, Unitarian S Medfield...,.. 9.90 
Sunday-echool, Unitarian Society, Newburyport, 16.14 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Dedham...... 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Lawrence..... 5.08 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Marlboro 

( day bOX)..reesreeees e 
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Business Notices. 


Colonial Furniture.— We see constantly adyer- 
tised auction sales of old colonial furniture; and, in many 
cases, high prices are obtained for rickety, broken-down 
pieces of doubtful authenticity, Few of our readers real- 
ize that they can go to the Paine furniture Warerooms on 
Canal Street, and buy the very finest reproductions of the 
classic colonial pieces at no more money than they pay for 
these broken-down, auction misfits. 
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The New Bellevue.—Our friends who may be 
inclined to sojourn in Boston, whether on pleasure. or 
business bent, will find the Be.ttzvuz, Beacon Street, a 
very pleasant headquarters. Although in a quiet locality, 
it is within easy distance of most of the attractive features 
of the city, and very near the business centre and shop- 
ping district of Boston. Being next to the building of 
the American Unitarian Association, it 1s especially con- 
venient for those whose interests or inclinations lead them 
to the neighborhood of that handsome structure. The 
new proprietors, Messrs. Harvey & Wood, with a new 
and sumptuous establishment, have every facility for se- 
curing the comfort and satisfaction of their guests. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 


reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 
June 1, at 10 A.M. 

NATHANIEL SEAVER, JR., Sec’y. 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, June 1, at r2 M. 


Henry F, Jenxs, Secty, 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tlonal churches— Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 30, at 5 P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, May 31, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rev, Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of Boston. 


THE address of Rev. E. C. Towne is 473 
Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys 
is “The Mt. Monadnock,’ Dorchester. 


Marriages. 


by Rev. 


At Brookfield, 16th inst., in the First Church, 
illi Worcester, 


William L, Walsh, Edgar Warner Norton, of 
and Ethel May, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lorenzo 
Henshaw, of Brookfield. 

At Barre, 16th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Walter H, 
Chubbuck and Grace M, Cleveland. 


Deaths. 


_ In Medfield, roth inst.,; Samuel Ellis, 82 yrs. 


yrs. 
rth inst., Eleanor Arnold, daughter of Frederic Allen 
and Abby Wheaton Angell, Montclair, N.J. 
In North Brookfield, 16th inst., Isaac F. Marcy, aged 


33 yrs. 
fa ne ee ee rel 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, "*tsplishea 


Bika UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


7326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


2a TAUGHT in country minister’s family. 
Wish to take two or three as members of the family 
In a most beautiful and interesting locality of the Connec- 
ticut Valley, Fine country village house. Wholesome 
fare. Long experience with bora of best families, Har- 
vard graduate. Minister of the Unitarian Church. 
Epw. P. Pressgy, Montague, Mass. 


ANTED.— CHILDREN TO BOARD.—Are- 

fined Unitarian family will take girls to board 

giving them a mother’s care. Prefer those between 5 and 

zo years of age. For particulars address ‘‘L. S.,’" care 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street. 
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Sunday-school, Arlington Street Church, Boston, $39.73 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Arlington.... 25.00 
Miss hog Lyman : 20.00 
Miss: R2 'W. Cobbs crsceh beste dees Coaae ce 2,00 
Donald Richard Crane, in mite-box 3673. 2.00 
Rev. Eber R. Butler....-.... see ssevess S35 5.00 
Mission-box at the ““Home”’,......+eeceecepeceees 42 


Easter OFFERINGS 


From the following Unitarian Sunday-schools: East 
Church, Salem (Miss Hattie R. Ropes’s class), $4.41; All 
Souls' Church, Roxbury, $34.10; Brewster, $10.00; Grace 
Chapel, Marshfield, $3.63; Winchester, $8.00; Rockland, 
$4.30; Ayer, $0.36; Whitman, $4.35; Charlestown, 6 

7.92 ; Chestnut Hill, Newton, $7.50: South Natick, $5.00; 

edford, $5.41 ; Florence, $6.55 ; Saco, Me., $5.00; Bangor, 
Me., $3.50; First Church, Salem, $5.00: Past Lexington, 

4.143 Grafton, $5.75; Christ Church, Dorchester, $6.52 ; 

orth Society, Salem, $43.46; Hubbardston, $2.50; Bath, 
N.H., $5.00; Petersham, $7.15; Sterling, $15.50; Milford, 

-H., $8.42; Willimantic, Conn., $1.00; Groton, $6.00; 
Chicopee, $6.54; Farmington, e., $5.00; Greenfield, 

10.00; Danvers, $3.50; Dublin, N.H.,; $4.60; Third Re- 
igious Society, orchester, $10.00; Belmont, $16.50; 

elrose, $12.66; Newton Centre, $6.76; Franklin Fa ls, 
N.H., $6.00; Uxbridge ($3.75 from Miss Florence Scott’s 
infant class), $16.34; New North Society, Hingham, 
$6.50; West Upton, $11.00; Second Church, Athol, $6.62; 
First Religious Society, Roxbury, 17.00; Waltham, $12.35 ; 
Weston, $16.00; Waverley, $3.50; North Andover, $11.05; 
Lancaster, ., 1.35;, Dighton, $8.58; Manchester, 
N.H., $18.50; Harvard, $11.20; Neponset, $11.50; Fair- 
haven, $10.80; Church of the Disciples, Boston, $12.00; 
Billerica, $5.00; Beachmont, $4.00; Framingham, $15.00; 
Christian Union Church, Reading, $6.26; Roslindale, 

Mendon, $4.00; Brookfield, $2.00; 
a .oo; Augusta t 
Church, Salem, 86.753 Third 

ur 


Nashua, N.H., $7.00; Eastport, 
$3.75; _ First Unitarian 


Me., $6.47; H.; 
Somerville, $27.04; East Bridgewater, 
e, 


Church, 


10.00; Bolton, $3.56; Warwick, $3,404 Amherst, $1.46; 
$3.64; Medfield, $5.61; C 


Pea- 
body, feces Andover, N.H., $3.00; Yarmouth, Me., $1.30; 
Church of the Unity, East Boston, $3.00; Winchendon, 
$6.28; Fitchburg, $7.21; Templeton, $5333 Leominster, 
11.10; Bridgewater, $5.00; Hartford, Conn., $5.00; 
over, $1.70; Needham, $5.00; Howard Sunday-school, 
Boston, $20.00; Laconia, N.H., $1.42; Westboro, $3.04; 
Hopedale, ea Natick, $1.21; Castine, Me., $3.50; 
Wollaston, $10.30; Middleboro, $1.50; Lawrence, $11.22; 
Marlboro, $8.49; King’s Daughters, Amity Circle, Hub- 
bardston, $5.00. 


Miss Annie A. Ray.- 
Friends in Lincoln.. 


H. PICKERING, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


The Free Religious Association. 


The thirty-third annual convention and fes- 
tival will be held in Boston on Thursday, 
May 31, and Friday, June 1. The business 
meeting will be held on Thursday, at half- 
past three o’clock, in the small hall of the 
Parker Memorial Building. 

On Friday, June 1, at the morning session, 
ten o’clock, Hollis Street Theatre, the open- 
ing address. will be by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 
president of the association. Subject for the 
morning conference: ‘‘ Prophets and Pioneers 
of Free Religion,’’—‘‘Roger Williams,’’ 
Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D.D.; ‘‘Ram 
Mohun Roy,’’ Mr. Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar of Calcutta, India; ‘‘ Lucretia Mott,’’ Mrs. 
Ednah Dow Cheney; ‘‘Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son,’’ Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson; ‘‘Theo- 
dore Parker,’’ Rev. Charles Fletcher Dole; 
**Octavius Brooks Frothingham,’’ Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, LL.D. 

_. Afternoon session, half-past two o’clock: 
symposium on ‘‘The Gospel of To-day, ’’— 
**The Gospel of Social Service,’’ Mr. Ernest 
Howard Crosby of New York; ‘‘The Coming 
World-unity,’’ Mr. Shehadi Abd-Allah She- 
hadi of Syria; ‘‘India’s Contribution to Free 
Religion’’ ; ‘‘Our Obligations to the Orient, ’’ 
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Miss Margaret Noble (‘‘Sister Nivedita’’) 
of India; ‘‘The Religion of Humanity,’’ 
Prof. Edward Howard Griggs. : 

The festival will take place at the Quincy 
House, Brattle Street, Friday, June 1, at 
6 p.M. Speaking at eight o’clock. Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer will preside. Subject, 
“The Glad Tidings of Free Religion.’’ 
Opening address by Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
Brief addresses by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, Miss 
Maria L. Baldwin, Miss Margaret Noble, Mr. 
Shehadi Abd-Allah Shehadi, and others, if 
time permits. : 

There is no charge for admission to the 
morning and afternoon sessions of the con- 
vention, but admission in the evening will 
be by ticket. 

Tickets to the festival, $1 each (including 
supper), may be obtained at the store of 
Messrs. John C. Haynes & Co., Washington 
Street, or by mail of Albert S. Parsons, Lex- 
ington, Mass. Numbered tickets will be 
issued in order of application. Parties of 
four or six can have special tables by early 
application. 

A limited number of admission tickets to 
the festival speeches, at 50 cents each, may 
be obtained as above, or at the door. 


The Channing Church, Newton. 


Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke offered his 
resignation to the Channing Church at New- 
ton in the following letter :— 


Mr. ABRAHAM BYFIELD, Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the Channing 
Church Society :— 


Dear Sir,—It is now twenty years since I 
became the minister of Channing Church. It 
is a long time to speak to one congregation, 
and I realize that it grows harder each suc- 
ceeding year to bring fresh thought to it. 
Owing to this, it has sometimes been hard to 
make the best preparation for the Sunday ser- 
vice. The difficulty has been all the greater 
during the past eighteen months of constant 
ill-health. I have therefore thought it best 
for me to retire from my ministry here, in 
the hope that change and the rest that often 
follows it may restore me to my usual condi- 
tion, after the continuous work of more than 
a quarter of a century. I therefore ask the 
society, through your committee, to accept 
my resignation, to take effect at such time as 
may seem best to it; and I beg that my de- 
cision may be regarded as final. 

I need not say how painful it is to me to 
sever the ties that bind me to Channing 
Church. The associations of many years, 
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directionsin each pound package. 

Sold everywhere. 
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Sureoenns Wuwan 


A sample package of WHEATENA, 
with some new recipes by the princi- 
pal of the Boston Cooking School, 


will be sent to any address. 


THE HEALTH FOOD COMPANY 


199 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Good Courage. 

2. A Psalm of Labor. 

3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 

5. James Martineau. 

6. Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 
7. A Palm Sunday Lesson. 

8. Realized Religion. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston. 


The Religion of Evolution: Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. Savace. Cloth, $1.50. 


272 Congress Street, = - S 


a 
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sad and joyous, have made us one; and to 
break them is like separating the soul from 
the body. Nothing but the feeling that some 
one else could more effectively do the work 
of the church could induce me to take the 
step I have taken. , 

Words would fail me to express my grati- 
tude for all the kindness and loyalty shown 
to me and my work through many years. I 
shall ever carry a loving memory of them in 
my heart. No other.-church can ever be so 
much a part of my life. I can only hope 
that in days to come I may be enabled to 
render some service worthy the love which 
Channing Church has shown to me. My 
earnest prayer shall ever be for its success in 
carrying on the work which, as a church of 
the living God, it is called to do. 

With heartfelt thanks for the many kind- 
nesses which you and your committee have 
shown me, I am, with great regard, 

Cordially yours, 


(Signed) Francis B. HORNBROOKE. 


The following resolutions were offered 
by Mr. Isaac T. Burr, and seconded by 
Warren P. Tyler and Samuel L. Powers :— 


The Channing Religious Society, called together for 
the express purpose of considering the letter of Rev. 
Francis B. Hornbrooke, D.D., resigning his charge as 
minister of the society, does hereby resolve as follows : — 

We recall with pleasure and gratitude the twenty years 
of faithful, able, and devoted service of our pastor in the 
weekly ministrations from the pulpit for our religious 
inspiration and guidance, in the courses of lectures and 
meetings for instruction at other times and seasons, and 
in the successful efforts which he has always put forth for 
the religious training of the youth of this parish, particu- 
larly in the Sunday-school. ane 

e recall with thankfulness and appreciation, that for 
this long season of years, as pastor of this society, Dr. 
Hornbrooke has never failed to respond to the call for 
special religious comfort and service,—a period so long 

at there is scarcely a family in the parish that has not 
at some time received his special ministrations, either for 
its deepest sorrows or its brightest joys. 
_ We remember, too, the services rendered to our city in 
instruction to the young given publicly to them in our 
schools, and of a broader scope in moulding and guiding 

ie opinions and conclusions of the citizens of Newton on 
public questions. 

And we further resolve that the resignation be accepted 
to take effect the first day of July next, and that, as a token 
of our appreciation and regard, we favor a continuance of 
the regular salary to the pastor for the full period of six 
months thereafter; namely, until December 31 of the 
present year. 5 

And we wish for him a return to fullest health and an- 
other period of twenty years and more of useful, helpful, 
and happy life. 


The pew-owners voted unanimously to ac- 
cept the recommendations of the parish, and 
to continue Mr. Hornbrooke’s salary to Jan. 
I, I9oI. 


The annual public meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Thursday, May 31, at 3 P.M. 
Rey. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., will pre- 
side. Reports and addresses will be made by 
Dr. Hale, Mrs. Bernard Whitman, Rev. R. B. 
Tobey, Miss Brigham, Prof. Hodge of Clark 
University, Rev. C. R. Eliot, and others. 


With the general advancement of modern 
pedagogical movements the work of the edu- 
cation of the blind has kept pace. This is 
amply proved by the excellent programme 
which is offered at the Commencement exer- 
cises of the Perkins Institution on Tuesday, 
the sth of June, at 3 P.M., in Tremont 
Temple. The kindergarten department will 
have its share in the exhibition, and Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness will speak in its behalf. 
The wonderful progress of Tommy Stringer 
will appear in his exercise, ‘‘The Story of 
a Dime.’’ There will be seven graduates, 
who will receive their diplomas from the 
hand of Gen. Francis H. Appleton, the pre- 
siding officer. An exercise in Latin and one 
in literature, educational gymnastics, and a 
militaty drill, and fine music upon the organ 
and by band, orchestra, and chorus, will unite 
to form a very delightful entertainment. 
Tickets may be obtained upon application at 
the institution in South Boston or at the 
salesroom for the blind, No. 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston, 
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Register Tract Series. \“Messiah Pulpit” 


No.. 1. My New Neicuror. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. “i 

No. 2. Tue Concrecationat Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett | 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. ee 

No. 6. CHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 

O Soe #520 per eae . 

No. 7 F Maxine Onk’s SELF BEAUTIFUL. 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per ihgiidred. 

No. 8, Tue Jupcment:, The True Doctrine of the 

udgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
iifiam R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. i 

No, 9. Tue Breatu or Lirg, By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred, 

No.10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM oF To-DAY 
STAND FoR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LiszRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIve-PowErR. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton, $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. Morariry 1n_THE Scuoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00perhundred. | 

No. 13. Joszpu PrizstLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C, C, Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLOcK Is IT IN Reicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage.. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 1s. A Sou, wiTH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $r.00 per hundred. 

No. 16, Scientiric THEOLOGY THE GRouND OF ALL 
Rewicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wk HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON RevivaAts. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No, 20, THEODORE PaRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

No.2, Tue THEOLOGY OF THE Furure. By Rev. 
‘Sod ae Clarke, D.D. s0 cents per 

un . 

No. 23. A WorxinG THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe CuristiAN Unrrartan Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No.2s. Tue New Birtu AND THE New Typz or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1,00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rey. W. H, 
Furness. $1.00 per hun 

No. 27. SHorT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28, Tue Unrry oF THE CHRISTIAN CuurcH. B; 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious Bioop or Curist. By 
OA James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Oriental Christ. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. 
$1.25. 


By ProrTap 
Cloth, 


1899-1900, 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. . 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfiuity or a Necessity. 
Re Pat aee losta, Bishop Potter, and the 
jun.’ 


3. What can we know about God ? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present ately: 

7%. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer. 
9. Who are Christians? 

10, The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

(By Rev. 


12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 

13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 

ear. 

14. What is the Use of going to Church? 

15. The Function of Faith. 

16. “Antipas.”’ (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

1%. Patience. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

19. The sae of Salvation which the World 


Ss 
How Unitarians believe in Christ. 


(By Rev. 


20. 

21. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer 
22: The Ideal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 


America. 
24. The Saints. 
25. Our Daily Bread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 
26. Defeat and Victory. A Palm Sunday Sermon. 
27. Immortality. 
28. Learning to be Content. 
29.Ian Maclaren. and the Presbyterian 
Creed. (By Rev. Albert Lazenby.) 
30. Shadow and Sunshine, 
31. Hindered Lives. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 


538 
Pleasantries. 


Easier Still.—‘‘The way to sleep,’’ says 
the scientist, ‘‘is to think of nothing.’’ But 
this is a mistake. The way to sleep is to 
think it is time to get up. 


A Good Man.—‘‘They say the cheap maga- 
zines may have to be discontinued because 
the price of paper has gone up.’’ ‘Indeed? 
Who is responsible for the rise?’’ ‘‘Oh, I 
suppose some philanthropist. ’’—Zz/e. 


A boy was fishing on the wharf, and fell 
in. He was rescued by a man. The man 
asked, ‘‘How did you come to fall in?’’ 
The boy replied indignantly: ‘‘I didn’t come 
to fall in. I came to fish, ’’—Selected. 


Little Lou: ‘‘Mah mammy wants ter know 
ef yo’ got any stylish color-dyes.’? Drug 
Clerk: ‘*What does she want it for?’’ Little 
Lou: ‘‘She done got de misery in her stum- 
mick, an’ de doctor say she must diet; an’ 
she say, if she had ter dye it, she want it 
some han’some color.’’—/udge. 


A secretary of legation in Washington was 
rather proud of his linguistic powers. He 
attended a reception one day, where the hos- 
tess gave him a gracious smile, and said, 
‘*By the way, I have not seen the Count de 
yet; and it is high time for him to be 
here.’’ ‘*Yes, madame,’’ he replied: ‘‘it 
ees a high old time he should be here. ’’— 
Exchange. 


William Archer, the English author and 
dramatic critic, is fighting in South Africa. 
One of Mr. Archer’s best known works is his 
translation of Ibsen’s dramas into English. 
A London literary woman asked him how he 
came to spend so much time upon that kind 
of work. ‘‘I did it,’’ replied Mr. Archer, 
‘*to keep myself from going to sleep in the 
evening.’’ ‘‘Ah! Similia similibus, I pre- 
sume?’’ Mr. Archer’s answer is not recorded. 


‘This road isn’t travelled very much, is 
it?’’ asked a tourist who had stopped to get 
a drink at a log cabin, which was the only 
human habitation he had seen for two hours, 
The woman of whom he had asked the ques- 
tion replied: ‘‘Well, I reckon yo’d ’a’ 
thought it was travelled if you’d been here 
one day last week. There was a four-hoss 
team, an’ a man on a mule, an’ a buggy, 
an’ a man on foot, an’ a ox-team hitched to 
a hay-rack went over this road all in one 
day! I tell you, it was real excitin’ !’’— 
Lxchangze. 


A Chicago man decided to name his infant 
daughter Eulalia in honor of the Spanish In- 
fanta. To inform the princess of the honor, 
he wrote to her on a sheet of his office paper. 
In course of time he received a reply, in 
which the infanta graciously thanked him. 
The direction of the envelope excited the 
admiration of all who beheld it. The address 
Fan 3— 

**H] Senor Don William Bilkinson, 
Metal Lath and Fireproofing. 
(Estimates furnished. }.” : 
Single and double Expansion “Bélts,. 
Tel. Canal 9230. Factory, Blue Island’ 
Avenue. sai 
Office —— Halstead Street, 2 
Chicago, 
North America, 
United States. ’’ 

The secretario had evidently been instructed 
to leave out none of Don Bilkinson’s titles of 
honor.—-ew York Tribune. 
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BAKING 
PoOwDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


“ Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and Brent report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co. pen 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, 


TO TAX-PAYERS. 


Assessors’ Office, City Hall, 
Boston, May 1, rgoo. 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being dis- 
tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15, at 2 o’clock p.m, 
Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
GEORGE A, COMINS, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STE” 2. PENS. 


GOLD MEDA 4 EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CH POSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: - CT OF-PENS 


ee 
STATE NOK a 
Bridgev 


Regular courses. Specia 
and teachers of experience. 
28, 29, September 11, 12. Fo. i 


ALBER. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F._FOSTE nies 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals, 


SCHOOL, 


¥ ASS. 
3 for college graduates 
Ace examinations June 
ale ars address 

. BOYDEN, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Boston University Law School 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C, BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
irls began Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, ’and Business. Attention to char- 

acter-buildi: 5 For catalogue address ALLEN Bros, 

At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays, 


“| RoxBuRY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in amily 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 
v. JAMES Dr NorManpig, BDF President of the 
Trustees. WILLIAM a Pe Head Master. 
ddress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass, 


‘AT MANU= 
FACTURERS' 


ASHMINCTON ST 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ieee Mc: BOSTON, MASS. 


S Dec. at Ress +729, PEE) & 


PPeBILiTT ES. 
$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. 
SEN. ra ae ae President, 
EDR 2. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

RULL, Secreta 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the’ execution of Letterpress or, 
Plate Printing. 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND PRMOLSTERY: 


PP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


